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INTRODUCTION 


In a paper published in March 1939 in the 'Thomas-Pestschnft’^ 
I set forth the results of an inquiry into the meaning of the 
Sanskrit word alamkdra As is well known, this word is usually 
translated by “ornament, le that which adorns a person or a 
thing, that which adds grace or beauty to him or to it’’. A special 
use IS found in the history of Sanskrit literature, in the first line 
in the 'poetica’ ‘‘embeDishment in poetry, m the art of writing 
poetically, adornment of style”. The question, how far this tra- 
ditional explanation, as maiiy other traditional translations, 
needs correction ought, to my mind, to be answered affirma- 
tively After an examination of a great number of texts in early 
Sanskrit hterature, it appeared to me that a more original mean- 
ing may still often be recognized, viz alamhdra-, alamharana- 
^'making suitable, equal to, a match for, fit, invigorating, adding 
strength to , making such as is required for, fitting a thing out m 
such a way that it answers its purpose, etc ” Hence the word 
alamkdra is used many a time to denote magical objects that are 
to strengthen a person or a thing, amulets and the hke. And as 
suchlike objects are often at the same time ornaments, the word 
alamkdra may, in European languages, also be rendered by 
'ornament, das Schmucken, Schmuck etc.’ In'^modern Western 
culture and in the languages of this culture we distinguish the 
magico-rehgious side from the aesthetical one, in a 'primitive 
culture’^ set upon the same thing at the same time a ma- 

gical or rehgious and an aesthetical value , there the distinction 
does not exist or it exists only in a vague and undeveloped way 
But, if this IS the original meaning of alamkara, if I am right in 
contending that this meaning was not, or not merely an 'aesthe- 
tical one’ (m our terminology), how about the use of this word m 


^ The meaning of the word alamkdra, in A Volume of Eastern and 
Indian Studies in honour of F. W. Thomas, Bombay, 1939, pp 
97 ff 

2 For this term see my Stihstische Studie over Atharvaveda I — VII 
Wageningen 1938, p. 19, n. 4 
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t he special domain ofindian poetics , winch have even borro wed their 
name, alamkdramstra-, from it*? Did the term alamkdra{msi7a~} 
arise at a nM)ment or in an environment, in v/iiieh alatnkara had 
a preponderating 'aestheticaF value and are we allowed to go on 
translating it by 'poetical adornments' and are we at liberty to 
assume that this was always its exact meaning Or did at least 
those who used the term for the first time m the special domain 
after ail attribute something else, something additional to it^ 
Now it is clear that we may, for the present, put on one side the 
works of the younger theorists on poetics and style here alam- 
karasastra is an established 'science', which, in fact, teaches and 
prescribes many a thing that omnium consensu aims at a certain 
kind of aesthetical effect, and gives defimtions such as saundaryam 
alamkdrahy 'a* means beauty’ (Vamana). But this 'science’ too had 
a more unpretentious beginning And in the very first place we 
have to ask whether the phenomena called alamkara in the 
earliest texts m this domain need be understood as 'stylistic 
embellishment, merely aiming at aesthetic effect, mere orna- 
ment’, — or does the application of the term^allow us to render 
its meaning differently ^ Some of 'the figures of style’ (to use this 
term), which are afterwards reckoned among the notion of 
alamkara, were used as such already at an early time. Yaska 
mentions a definition of the upama (simile)^, and this term is 
found also in the sutras of Panim^ The earliest texts in which the 
term alamkara is brought up, is Bharatiya Natyasastra, which, 
as is well known^treats with the theory of dramatic art* In this 
work of which the date is only vaguely known (probably the 
first two centuries after Christ®), four kinds of alamkara are 
mentioned. (17, 40) upama rupakam caiva dlpaham yamakarn 
tathd I alamkdrds tu vtjneyds catvdro . , “simile, metaphor, 'illu- 
minator’, the kind of paronomasia called y. are to be under- 
stood as the four a.” As has been demonstrated by Kanb^ and 
Diwbkar^, these four terms are among the earliest in the field of 
poetic terminology. At the same time it is clear that the roots of 


^ Nirukta 3, 13-18, ep 1, 3, 5, 1, 1, 19. 

® 2, 1, 56, 4, 1, 55, see Diwbxas, Les fleurs de rhetonque, pp. 29f 
® See Stbn Konow, Das mdische Drama (Grundrisz), p. 2. 

^ Indian Antiquary (see further on), 41, pp. 127f. 

® O.C., pp 23ff. 
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the science of alamkara, which m later times prescribes rules for 
authors wishing to write kavya, "art-poetry etc lie m a study of 
prae- classical literature^ So, whilst investigating ?the original 
meaning of a as a classical term m Indian poeticsfw^e should ask 
the preliminary question what is the character of the stylistic 
figures which were discerned and summed up under the name of a. 
at a time, when the term was first used ^ On the other hand we 
should consider the possibility that the meaning and the charac- 
ter of these "figures’ according to Yaska, the author of the Bha- 
ratiya Ns. c s need not agree with our views 

Now, elsewhere, in an investigation into the language of 
Atharvavedasamhita I~VII^, I tried to prove that a good number 
of stylistic peculiarities in Vedic literature, such as alliteration, 
anaphoric repetition, paroncmiastic juxtaposition, rhyme and 
homoioteleuton and other "figures’ must not be considered as 
ornaments, as stylistic "embelhshments’ (at least not primarily) , 
that, one the contrary, they had another function in the sacral 
or ritual "Sondersprache’ a certain stereotypy in the construc- 
tion of the sentence (parallelism etc.), the employment of repe- 
titions and "figures of speech’ consisting in repetition of various 
kinds, etc possess a very real and essential expressive value, 
they intensify the magic power or religious value of the text, 
have a hallowing effect, render the text solemn. The fact that 
among these "figures’ there are some which in later kavya-works 
and in the books of the theorists occur as certain yamakas etc., 
does not imply that they are virtually identiciiSL With regard to 
the Vedic sacral language, however, these ‘figures’ may be 
said to have been highly instrumental in making it answer its 
purpose. And even this ""rendering suitable for its purpose” 
was, to my mind, the original meaning of the wmrd a in its 
general use 

But although it may be true that those stylistic "figures’ which 
consist essentially m repetition of the same sounds are in Vedic 
literature not in the very first place "aesthetical figures’, yet we 
will have to study the three other "early’ alamkaras, before we 
may conclude that the same is true with regard to all 'early' 

^ See also the remarks by G. Buhi*bb, Sitzungsberichte Wien, 122 
(1890), passim 

2 See above, p 5, n. 2. 
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alamkaras in general For that reason I oonunenced an iuv’esti- 
gation into the use and the essence of the simile, the highly 
important phenomenon, called upama 

In my opin'ion there is reason enough for contending that the 
simile in the earliest Indian literature was a phenomenon that 
might be considered as an 'alamkara’, i e as a stylistic 'Aus- 
drnckswert’, which added strength to the text, made it such as is 
required, made it fit, prepared, which contributed to giving it the 
correct form of style ^ I draw special attention to the use of the 
simile discussed in §§ 9, 11, 12, 13, 15, 27, 30, 39ff., esp. 42, etc. 


It would be incorrect to say that scholars have not taken an 
interest m the simile in Indian hterature The Indian theorists 
used to devote much attention to it I have only to remind my 
readers of the long enumerations of the various kinds of this 
‘figure’ and the fundamental place adjudged to it in the artha- 
lamkaras ^ But also Western scholars have been attracted by the 
similes and comparisons in Indian literary works, those in Vedic 
texts included, although here, apart from the Upamsads, above 
all other texts the Rgveda has been the object studied ® We may 
even say that the study of Indian similes has been commenced in 
various ways In the first place I refer to the works which are 
based on the point of view of the history of civilization In tlu* 
year 1890 Arnold Hirzel^ tried to collect as completely as pos- 
sible the similes e^,curring in the Rgveda. he arranged the ma- 
terials ‘nach sachlichen Gruppen’, “es lag (ihm) vor allem daran, 
zu zeigen, welchen Gebieten die Tropen angehoren”^ Conse- 
quently we find all the similes borrowed from the ‘Gotterwelt’ 
gathered in the first chapter, those from the ‘mythisch-histo- 
rische Welt’ in the second, those bearing upon man in the third, 
and every chapter is subdivided into paragraphs containing the 
similes relating to Agni, Aditi etc , to Angiras, Atn etc , to the 
head, hair, face, etc. etc I do not mean to say that this sort of 

^ See also my paper The meaning of the word alamkdra, p. 111. 

^ See e.g Commentary on Vamana, Kavy 4, 2, 1 

® I refer to the remarks in my Stili^tisehe Studie, p. 9. 

^ A Hirzel, Gleichnisse und Metaphern im Rgveda in enlturhistori- 
scher Hmsicht zusammengestellt . , Diss Leipzig 1890. 

^ Hirzel, p 2 
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research is useless on the contrary, I regret that it should have 
remained nnfimshed 

In her essays on Buddhistic similes and parabki Mxs. Rhys 
Davids practically takes the same point of view, but only a broad- 
er one She gathered 'not only the tale or fable and the parable, 
but also the swifter single figure, even when compressed into one 
adjectival term’ the end she had m view was that it would be 
easy, "from this collection, to group out the variety of ways in 
which the Indo-Aryan mind has presented its images’’, in the 
second place, however, because it is interesting consider those 
objects and events, in the environing scenes of nature and of 
human contrivance, which both occur m these similes and occur 
with frequency’ Vf^tly because ''a study of Buddhfet similes may 
serve to aid in following with sympathy and intelligence the 
views taken by Buddhist thought, and Indian thought generally, 
of the problems of life and conduct” ^ In another beautiful, but 
rather inaccessible paper^ she remarks among other thi^s that 
a knowledge of the similes will make us more qualified '^fo under- 
stand something of the corresponding perennial charm which 
has won for the teachings of Gotama the Buddha theit age-long 
hold over aU the countries of their adoption” V^uoreover that 
"the various forms in which the illustrative imagery of the Pita- 
kas is expressed are not without interest for comparative hte- 
rature”®, then also “these comparisons from the esthetic stand- 
point would certainly prove not the least fasci^ting part of this 
book that awaits its author”® 

Another way has been followed by those authors who in the 
first place pay attention to the outward appearance of similes 
and suchlike figures and chng to the traditional schemes of the 
'art of composition’, the ars bene dicendi et scribendi In this 
connection the works of some French scholars should be men- 


^ C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Similes m the Kikayas. A classified Index 
Journal of the Pali Text Society, 1906-1907, pp. 52sqq ; Some 
additions etc., ibid. 1908, pp. iSOsqq. 

2 O.c , p. 56. 

® Published in The Open Court, a monthly magazine devoted to the 
Science of Religion etc., 22, 9 (628; Sept. 1908), pp. 522 ff. 

^ O.c., p. 524. 

® O.c , p. 525. 

« O c., p. 5S3. 
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tioned ''La rhetonque vedique est en effet nne rlietoriqiie 
bizarre” — , 'da hardiesse des comparaisons vediques est bien 
connue ’, ar^'^pinions expressed by Bbbgaigne^ in a paper wMch 
treats, among other things, with "comparaisons doubles”, ,,com*“ 
bmaisons incoherentes dn terme propre et dn term© figure”, 
,, rapprochements de comparaisons disparates”, but he keeps his 
eye also on other things ^ Gtterinot examines the outward form 
and the objects of comparison in a dissertation about Vedic 
rhetoric^ the headings of the chapters are: de explicitis com- 
parationibus (viz similes with particles), de implicitis c. etc. But 
in contrast to the traditional Western 'art of composition’ and 
its view aiming at practical ends, its often sterile schemes etc , 
modern scieiitific stylistics which intend to demonstrate the his- 
torical development and to explain the stylistic phenomena in 
the frame -work of the linguistic phenomena in general should 
take an independent point of view. 

Here I refer also to Oldenbebg’s remarks: in his work 
"Rgveda, Textkritische und exegetische Noten’^ he emphasizes 
especially fche outward appearance and the"^ grammatical con- 
struction of the similes. 

Other scholars stated that in the earlier Indian literature sty- 
listic phenomena are to be found which are well-known m kavya 
and taught in the alamkarasastra. "Figures of speech are of rare 
occurrence in the most ancient writings”, Kane says^, but 
"without simile^nd metaphor no language can far advance”, 
and, accordingly, he enumerates a number of "simple figures of 
speech” that are met with "even m the Vedic literature”, where 

^ A Bebgaigne, Quelques observations sur ies figures de rhetoriqu© 
dans 1© Rig- Veda, MSL. 4, pp. 96ff. 

^ p, 137 ‘‘ .qu© ce qm exphque les plus bizarres de ces ©mplois, c’est 
preeis4ment Fallusion qu’ils renferment a des idees mythiques ©t, 
avant tout, h la correspondance des rites du cuite et des ph^nomenes 
celestes; le rite ... la formuie ... sont comm© des talismans qm assu- 
rent le succes de celui qm les emploi” — I refer also to his paper La 
syntax© des comparaisons vediques, Bibl. de I’ficole des hautes 4tu- 
des, vol 63 (Melanges Burner), Pans 1887, pp. 75 ff. Her© (p, 76, 
n 1) “comparaisons po6tiques’’ and “comparaisons historiques’’ 
are distinguished. 

® A. Gufemor, De rhetorica vedioa, Diss. Lyon 1900. 

^ Berlin, 1909-12. See the Indices 

® P V. Kane, Outlines of the history of Aiamkara kterature, in Indian 
Antiquary 41 (1912), pp, 124ff. and 204ff. 
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he calls their employment ''rare and rather nnconscions/’ Diwe- 
KAR^, who treats the same subject as Kane, expresses an opinion 
on this subject, with which I do not agree ‘‘Nous aVons vu que 
la repetition reste a la base de tous les alankara ou ornements 
de mots Mais, avec le progres du savoir, les mots ne suffirent 
plus a exprimer les idees nouvelles La distinction meme entre la 
lettre et Fesprit mdique une nouvelle etape de la rhetorique. Une 
fois que cette distinction fut sentie, les mots passerent naturelle- 
ment a Farriere-plan, cedant la premiere place aux idees. Ainsi, 
a cote de la repetition des mots, il y eut repetition des idees Un 
mot exprimant presque toujours une notion apphcable a divers 
objets, c’est’a-dire recouvrant sous la meme forme des nuances de 
sens plus oumoins subtiles, determinees parle contexte, on a pu 
se servir de cette particularite pour suggerer, a Faide du meme 
mot, plusieurs significations similaires C’est ainsi qu’on est 
arrive au precede que les rhetoriciens designent sous le nom de 
comparaison (upama)” 

Other scholars, Olden berg and Weller, considered the 
simile in the molfc ancient Indian hterature from the point of 
view of the history of rehgions Oldenberg perceived very well 
that “die in den Zauberformeln so haufigen Vergleichungen . 
offenbar kein zufalliger poetischer Schmuck (sind), sondern.. 
ein magisches Moment (enthalten)”^ Here the question arises, 
whether the occurrence of similes in this way is their original use 
m Indian literature in general (Oldenber£ speaks, indeed, 
about the most ancient Vedic texts), and also, how this use of 
similes is to be explained. As far as I know, Oldenberg did not 
give an answer to these questions. Although Weller® made a 
number of good remarks, in a paper of which the subject-matter 
does not agree exactly with its title, he appears to me to emphasize 
this point too exclusively the style of the “nur andeutenden..* 
Ausdrucksweise”, he says, “ ..entspringt einer besonderen Anlage 
der mdischen Psyche fur geheimnisvolles und zeigt sich in dem 
magischen Denken des Opferritualismus so deutlich wie in der 

^ H R Diwekar, Les fleurs de rhetorique dans Flnde, Diss. Pans, 
1930, p. 15 

2 H. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, 3-4^ p 515. 

® H. Welleb, tJber Vergleichungen im Rigveda, Festgabe-VoN 
Gabbe, (1927), pp. 54ff ; see also Welleb, Zu eimgen Metaphern 
des Rigveda, ZII. 5, pp. 178ff 
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Vorliebe fur mystisclie und ratselhafte Rede. Der religiose Glaube 
unterstutzte die dicbtensche Vorstellung wesentlich, in der 
RaMgkeit e^ies Wortes zweierlei zu bedeuten sahen diese alten 
Menscben eine'magische Kraft” ^ 

In my opinion, each of these views may lead to a certain out- 
come, we must rate the good elements in them at their true 
value The classification of the various forms of their outward 
appearance, provided it takes place on correct principles, the 
cataloguing of the similes which occur in certain parts of the 
Indian literature in accordance with the ob^ject of comparison 
and with their frequency, the determination of the part played 
by the simile in magical or religious texts is of interest from the 
standpoints of the history of hterature, culture and religions 
We learn from these much that may help us to a better under- 
standing of the texts and of the Indian mind But each of these 
views considers only one side of the phenomenon. Moreover it 
seems to me to be an awkward procedure to confine our investi- 
gations to a very small part of the literature^, we are not able to^ 
rate the ‘figure’ at its true value, if we confine ourselves to too 
small a domain We must, I take it, making our choice from 
various kinds of Hterature, proceed in a comparating manner! 
We must not confine our materials to kavya and Rgveda, which 
contain, ommum consensu, a great deal of unusual speech, and 
which are in many respects ‘court-art^ Moreover, we have to ask 
ourselves, whether the use of a simile is, apart from the cases 
mentioned by OiT&enberg and Weller, always an ‘ornament’, 
asissuggestedby those who teach that alamkaras are ‘ornaments’, 
that alamkara includes “everji)hing that makes poetry attrac- 
tive, that adds charm to it and embelhshes it”. Last but not 
least: we must not omit to take the simile for what it is in the 
first place, viz. a Hnguistic phenomenon. 

In this booklet I will try to study the simile in a number of 
Sanskrit texts m a way independent both of the Indian books 
on alamkara and of traditional Western ‘rhetoric theories’ that 
live on in many a book. I will try to consider the matter as a 
stylistic problem; the term ‘stylistic’ to be understood as I ex- 

^ O.C., p. 61. 

® Cp. e.g. Bhar. Natya^. 17, 41 yat him cit havyabandhesn sddrSyeno- 
pamlyate | upamd ndma m'jneyd gundhrtwamdSrayd. 
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plained elsewhere^ Not only classic texts, m casn Egveda and 
kavya-works, but any linguistic utterance, originating from 
anyone, from anywhere maj^ be an object of styli«.tic researcji 
In such a research certain means of expression of a language are 
studied in their relation to the manner m which their logical-in- 
tellectual meaning is expressed in the simplest way according to 
the standard felt in that language In a styhstic research the 
conditions and motives are studied which are at the root of the 
use of certain forms of speech m certain circumstances, at the 
root of the choice made from the means of expression offered by 
the language For these styhstics styhstic 'figures’ are Aus- 
druckswerte^. The interpretation of the texts, the understanding 
of the Indian mind will benefit by such a research, which will, of 
course, bring to light also the above-mentioned 'magico-rehgious 
meamng’ which may be inherent to a simile Here linguistics, in 
casu stylistics, are once more essential to philology. 

When we undertake such a research in the domain of Indian 
literature, we should realize, that the language, in which it is 
written too, ho^wever 'artificial’, however 'special’, however 
'technical’ it may often be, m its last resort has its roots m every- 
day colloquial language, spoken by the general public, that at 
least it can not be considered as possible without this back- 
ground The question how we have to conceive the relation be- 
tween a certain kind of literature and the colloquial language 
which was its 'starting-pomf — a question which in this form 
has been put only in a simplistic way — , it isliot always possible 
to answer. 

Thera are two facts which make such an investigation in the 
province of early Indian literature not totally impossible. Firstly: 
styhstic data, as a rule, occur collectively: the 'style’ of the whole 
passage generally contributes towards the elucidation of the 
value of one of the styhstic elements Not only broadly outhned: 
there is a difference between the style of the remarks of the 
vidusaka in a stage-play and a magical formula of the Athar- 
vaveda, but also in a more hmited sense: as contrasted with the 
greater ‘precision’ of the weh-educated man: the old gentleman is 

^ See my Stilistische Studie, § 6, pp. 12ff. 

^ For this term see W. Schneioeb, Ausdruckswerte der deutschen 
Sprach© (1931), pp. 3ff., 7 ff 
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shll a sturdy walker shows the more familiarly-emotional the old 
gent is still slick on Ms pins more than one difference And 
secondly: thiere exists — as may now be considered probable — 
a correlation between certain influencing factors and certain 
stylistic phenomena^ 

Although styhstics are a young offshoot of linguistic science, 
and although the simile — as far as I know — seems to have been 
neglected to a certain extent in the works and papers treating 
with such matter from the said point of view, it is an attractive 
task to try to acqmre a more complete understanding of the 
simile in such an old and foreign hterature. Of course, a first 
attempt must chiefly consist in reconnoitring the domain, if 
possible urging on to further investigation; it will not exhaust 
the subject-matter, its results will tee only provisional. Much will 
already have been attained, when it evokes well-founded criti- 
cism. 

My explanations will be incomplete I only treat those similes 
that are expressed by means of one of the particles iva, na, yathd , 
moreover the sentences with yathd — evd {emm) and yathd — 
tathd. As is well known images expressed in this way are often 
found also in another dress, e.g. in compounds They might been 
treated in another booklet , the results should be gathered up and 
compared. The relation simile, metaphor will be discussed only 
incidentally. As the metaphor cannot always be recognized 
uneqmvocally — many a time an expression seems to us to be a 
metaphorical one,"Vhereas the ancient Indians did not consider 
it as such — , I thought it better to confine myself to expressions 
that are clearly indicated by means of the said particles. 

It stands to reason that the division into paragraphs and 
the classification are made chiefly for the sake of convenient 
arrangement. The lines drawn between the various classes are 
vague in the extreme ; many an instance may be classed in more 
than one paragraph at the same time, in a number of cases I 
make use of references. The ‘classes' are essentially no strict 
distinctions, but various aspects of ‘the simile'. As the object 
I have in view is to write on the simile as ahngmstic phenomenon, 
the individual use of this figure and its use as a literary device in 


^ At greater length. Stilistische Studie, p. 14. 
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works of art take only a secondary place and are very incomplete 
into tke bargain. 

In a certain light my remarks may be considered as prolego- 
mena to the study of the ‘literary’ simile. The teachings of the 
Indian theorists have been dehberately not been dealt with 


§ 1. As has already been stated in the Introduction, the view 
of Diwekar that the simile is a phenomenon peculiai to a high 
civihzation, that it is a manifestation of knowledge and wisdom, 
a mark of art, nay of artificiality, that similes did not arise 
until “le progres du savoir”, seems to be erroneous That this 
view, which is found also elsewhere, although it* is usually not 
expressed as clearly as in Diwekar’s book, cannot be true ’and 
that similes are not late phenomena m the history of human lan- 
guage, we learn from the fact that we are accustomed to look upon 
abstract ideas as similar to things we perceive with our sense- 
organs, and that it is in the first place people who have no 
trained way of tlfinking that are accustomed to do so. Naive and 
‘primitive’ men who are scarcely able to abstract, are inclined to 
name new things after the familiar and to compare things un- 
known to the well-known. By means of a ‘simile’ they bring the 
unknown within the sphere of the known. A primitive measure of 
time is e.g. malay sefertanak nas% lamanja, “as long as it takes 
rice to boil’V^ measure of length is the spear or a hand’s breadth, 
or the like; cp. Homer, Od. 6, 294 f. h'&a de nargog kjjiov Te/nevog . 
xoaaov and nroXiog Saaov re yiycove ^cnjaag, II. 3, 12, 21, 
251, etc.; also in Sanskrit, hrosa- “shout, yell” is a measure of 
distance ; Tdh. Up. 3, 14, 3 esa ma atmantar hrdaye anlydn vriher 
vd yavdd vd. „Avec le progres du savoir” however, these in- 
accurate and unsystematical measures are superseded by a more 
exact terminology, based on a fixed standard^. „Die anderen 
Masse sind bei niedrigen und mittleren Naturvolkern ebenfalls 
ais gewisse traditionelle Mengen oder Packungen, etwa von 
Tabakbundeln oder von Sagorollen u. dgl. ausgebildet, ohne 
dasz es aber zu irgendeinem allgemein anerkannten Hohlmass 
oder Gewicht gekommen ware. Es fehlt das Zuruckfiihren sol- 


^ See e.g Schbader-Nehring, Reallexikon der Indogermamschen 
Altertnmskunde, II, 1929, p. 43. 
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§ 1 'primitive* men and similes 


cher Handelsmengen auf einen Normalfall The more con- 
cretely people think, the more they make use of ^gegenstandhche 
Ahstraktion’v the more the^ have occasion for 'similes’ etc. m 
trivial communications 

When Bataks, Dajaks, Toradjas are asked to compare colours 
or to say their names, they use a circumlocution with a simile 
when their language does not possess a word.^ In Marindinese 
blue hs to be translated* by. "hke the sky’’, red: ' hke bJood”^ 
But, m many a case we also express ourselves m the same way: 
"grissouris (est) une comparaison”^, Just as fr. etoffe saumon, — 
cerise etc. Our West-European languages do not possess names of 
odours, here we must express our perceptions by means of a 
periphrasis it smells of onicms, his coat smells of tobacco, also the 
smell reminds me of onions, etc. ; I le^ve out of account words like 
biting, 'penetrating, sweet, bad etc. Many a flavour we can only 
denote by means of a simile : as sour as a lemon, — as vinegar. 

Both 'primitive* and 'cultivated* people often compare things 
unknown to the hearer with objects with which he is familiar, 
'^the radja possesses a big house, as big as youF house** (Flores),^ 
"the church of that town is as big as York minster** Also in 
Sanskrit: Manu 6, 53 his vessels shall be cleansed with water like the 
camasa-cups at a sacrifice. Primitive men and the common people 
think concretely and entirely on analogical lines.' ‘‘Es besteht bei 
dem naiven Menschen die Neigung, in Schilderungen nicht die 
einzelnen Merkmale des zu schildernden Gegenstandes aufzu- 
zahlen, sondern ihli in Analogic mit anderen Gegenstanden zu 
bringen, mit denen er die Merkmale gemeinsam hat., (a French 
boy, 14 years old.) entrez messieurs et regardez ce monstre,ilaune 
tete comme une citrouille, des cheveux commes des carottes et des 
doigts comme une araignee... (nicht:) "‘runder Kopf, strdhnige 
Haare, dunne Finger**^. "The speech of modern savages is often 

1 R. Thurnwald, Psychologie des pnmitiven Menschen, p. 277f. 

® T-g.S.G. Moelia, Het pnimtieve denken in de modeme wetenschap, 
Diss. Leiden, 1933, p. 69. 

® H. Gbtotjens, Associatiebegrippen bij de Marindmeezen. Mensch en 
Maatschappij, 1928, p. 239. Cp. also F. Boas, The mmd of primitive 
man, p. 198. 

^ Ch. Bally, Le langage et la vie, p. 137. 

^ W. Stern, Bie Anaiogie im volkstumlichen Denken, 1893, p. 21f ; see 
also C. G. N. a>E Vooys, Vergeiijkmgen m de Taal, in De ISTieuwe Taal- 
gids, 1909,== VerzameldeTaalkundige Opstellen,II ( 1925),pp. 184vlgg. 
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spoken of as abounding in similes and all kinds of figurative 
phrases Comparing, i.e. connecting notions which have in 
common important characteristics, is a chief fnnrstion of the 
human mmd, for ^primitive (naive)' men it is often the only 
method of thinking and communication^. We must add that m 
a number of eases a comparison, from the logical-intellectual 
point of view, is the only adequate expression 

In my opinion Diwexae c.s who say that similes are a mani- 
festation of a higher civilization, confuse the usually individual 
literary simile and the simile which arises or is called into being 
as a thing of art, as an elaborated and artificial element of style 
with the simile in general. In this connection it must be observed 
that e.g. in the dialogues of ‘Bhasa's plays' the similes are uttered 
chiefly by the vidusaka and by persons of lower rank and 
station in hfe, such as servants, maids etc. In plays without 
a vidusaka (Pratima®, Abhiseka®) the number of similes is 
strikingly smaller. Moreover, in India too, authors who did not 
write kavya or those that wrote without the intention to create 
‘things of beauty'^empioyed similes as well. 

In this paragraph I especially point to those similes which 
seem to be the only possible way of expression in a particular case. 
In early Indian hterature this kind of simile is well-known.® 
Qmte rational and to the point is e g. Ait. Br. 6, 17, 2 yathd vd 
ekdhah suta evam ahmah^ ‘‘as is the ceremony of one day so is 
the sacrifice that lasts several days". A person to whose house a 
Vraty a comes should say...’ F., be it so as is dear to thee, A.V. 
15, 11, 2, cp also 6, 8, 10, Ait Br. 6, 18, 11, 32, 15; 33, 14; 15, 
measures Ap. s. s. 7, 2, 13 ydvdn yajamdnah, 5, 1, 19, 11, 3, 
Mark. Pur. 10, 81; 12, 10. Quite natural is e.g ChU. 5, 1, Off, 
where it is told, how the praiiat quarrelled about their respec- 
tive superiority, speech departs from the body, and returnmg 
after a year's absence, it asks the other pranah how they sur- 
vived without it; they say. like the dumb, without speaking, 
but breathing, seeing etc. In the same way the other pranah 
depart and return, and similar answers are given ‘‘The gods 


^ O. JssPKBSBN, Language, p. 432. 

® I refer also to F. Maiephneb, Beitrage zu einer Kntik der Spraohe® 
(1906), p. 467. 

® Vamana, Kavy. 4, 2, 7 c 'describmg iattva-\ 
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could not pass by ydvdn eva rathaydndya tdvdn dkdsah Jaim. 
Br. 2, 128. 

In any language people might say so 'py evam ndrhate vaktum 
yaihd tvam Mbh. 12, 261, 8, cf 334, 22, Nala 25, 15, Mbli 

7, 4, 10, 12, 279, 20 yathd karma tathd Idbhah, Manu 6, 53^, 

8, 318 Here poetical ornament is altogether out of the question 
See also Asv S. 11, 53, Kal Mai. 4, 7 + pr on that occasion 

I was not gratified . so much as I have been to-day .. , Bhar Kir 
6, 40 

§ 2 Very often a simile is used 'for economical reasons’. He 
behaves like a madman is quite intelhgible, but if we wish to ex- 
plain the meaning of the simple simile like a madman we need a 
long explanation which, moreoTer, is not distinctly present to 
the mind of most of us Likewiset. like a snowball, For conve- 
nience we compare persons and things with other persons and 
objects on grounds of external appearance and characteristic 
qualities. Both Indians and we say the . gods wander on the 
earth like mortals Mark P. 82, 6 devagand bhuvi | vicarank 
yathd martyd, or "this woman talks like a m^" vakty esd stri 
pumdn iva^ And would “his nephew was like a son” (Jat I, 
456 mayham bhdgmeyyo sabbathdpi ndtako yeva) not be a very 
natural expression in many languages^ Or unmatta iva^ etc ^ 
See e g. RV 1, 39, 5 pro drata maruio durmadd iva, "as if drunk” , 
Bhasa, Avim. 6, 14 + kanydpuram svagrhavat pravisya, Manu, 7, 
187 f. the various ways of drawing up the troops are described, 
although the sentence does not show the outward appearance of a 
simile, dandavyuhena tarn ... ydydt Sakatena vd mean "let him 
march . . arraying his troops like a staff, or like a waggon ..” 
I refer also to expressions such as shaped like the half -moon, e g 
Mark. Pur 21, 49. — Mrcch 4, 20 -f abhujissae via mantidam, 
Bhar Kir 7, 33 Cp. also Ap s s. 2, 11, 3; 17, 13, 6 kurmaprsant- 
eto. 

Modelled on this sort of sayings are e.g. KaL Sak 7,14 -f kim 
nu hhalu bale ' sminn aurasa %va putre smhyati me manah^, 5,20, 


^ See above 

^ Danbin, Kavyapr 2, 51f 

® See e.g Nala 10, 22, 13, 47, cp also § 12, cp Bhar Kir 16, 46 
himdcalah Icslba ivdcalcampe 
^ See also §§ 14, 18, 
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^,22-\-aha%tava%vasydhko'polalcsyate,Q^ Ram 4,22,9 Kai Urv. 
4, 33, however, the simile expresses other things as v ell here Purii- 
ravas, bewildered and trying to find Urvasi, says to m antelope^ 
she {U ) too glances gracefully as does your doe {yathaiva-tathaiva). 
Cp Ram 4, 23 4 

By the side of this type which is used unconsciously in every- 
day speech, people that speak or write consciously may express 
much in few words thus Kal Ragh 15, 21 calls a hard and huge 
rock the fist of Yama it has destroying power. This is a sug- 
gestin^^mile 

§ 3 Quite usual is a simile when things are described m a 
vague and inexact way, either because a short indication may 
be sufficient or on account of the speaker^inability to say more 
accurately what he has m vi^w Bhasa, Pratimaj^'o, 12 + aye 
vzdyutsampdta %va drsyate, ''here comes something hke a flash 
of lightning’^ Avim 5, 5 +5 Car Prol , Kal Mai 4, 15 + iha 
kuUlagatth sarpa %va drsyate, Urv 2 , 11 after the falling of 
a birch-leaf, the Vidusaka cries bho him nu khu edam bhuanga- 
mmmoam via sarp^uhe no mvadidam, ‘'what is it that like the 
slough of a snake has fallen before us^”, 19 + (P^-) Harsa, 
Nag 2 , 4 + — Not unfrequentiy a simile is a makeshift when 
we can not find the right word^. 

Elsewhere we find this kind of simile as part of a description 
that enters into details Bhasa, Avim 4, 0 (maid in attendance 
on the princess ) ^^the princess, tormented by shame and fear 
and love, perplexed by distress, is hke someoni» who has swoon- 
ed” avaadacedand via samvuttd 

§ 4 This simile is also found when a person does not want to 
speak right to the point for motives of tact or mockery or to 
throw a certain hght upon a thing KaL Mai 2, 11 + Vid to 
the king who mourns for Malavika’s departure you are like a 
poor patient who desires the medicine to be brought by the physician 
himself. The natives of Flores are accustomed to say^ about a 
person who is handsome and well-shaped, but has a bad cha- 
racter. bog ranga dika mana darat, "yes his face is like a d.” (a d 
is usually a good spirit) If an Ibo-wife wishes to part with her 

^ See e g J. van Ginnbeien, m Leuvensche Bijdragen, 10 (1912-3), 
pp 62ff. 

“ According to Pater A. Bijbgeb 
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imsband, she says A thing like you has to come to me ^ 

§ 5. WeH-kBOwn m colloquial speech are utterances like the 
following. Ait Br. 7, 16, 3 Sunahsepa who is on the verge of 
being slaughtered thinks, amdnusam iva vai md visasisyanh, 
'‘they will slaughter me hke a not human being”, RV. 1, 94, 7 
yo ... dure cit san tahd ivdti rocase^ 104, 6; 82, 1 mdtathd iva, 
'‘sei nicht wie einer, der anders will” (Geldner). Asv. Saund. 3, 
22 ff. begins m a quite natural way. he walked in the air as if 
on the earth etc. {divi bhuvwa)^ but in 24 imagination gets the 
upper-hand This simile is found also in colloquial use, when 
some one gives utterance to a supposition or to a cautious or 
provisional conclusion. Bhasa, Pratima 5, 3 -f Sita to Rama (pr.) 
your face is pale as if your heart were troubled by some sorrow, 

§ 6. Qmte common is iva + bhdii or a compound of bhdti "to 
resemble, to look or be like”, drsyate and the hke.^ Gh. Up. 
4, 9, 2 brahmavid iva vai ., bhdsi, "you shine like a Brahma- 
knower” Nala 12, 103 ay am agamah ... | dpldair bahubhir bhdti 
srlmdn parvatardd iva\ Mbh 7, 15, 18; 25, 41, 26, 61. An un-' 
affected and quite natural case is also Bhasa, Abhis. 4, 16 +, 
where Vibhisana remarks* dvidhdbhuta iva drSyate jalanidhih, 
"the sea seems now to be cut in twain”; the Ocean, indeed, has 
given passage to Rama and his followers; 2, 2 d mahendrapuriva 
bhdti Lankd, With a tautological iva^ Ram 4, 58, 17 the gar- 
ment of Sita bhdti yathd vidyud ivdmbare, see also 15, 4, 28, 6 
— Gp. also Bhasa, Abhis. 1, 13 II; 24, 4, 23; 6, 12; Avim. 4, 0 
(pr ) Kal Urv IT, 6 + the nymph G to Urvasi . anachchard via 
me padihdsi, "you seem to me to behave hke one who is not* 
an apsaras”, Urv. 5, 4 {dbh,), Sak. 7, 16 {vibh,)^ MaL 3, 8 {dbh, 
with alliteration). — Poetical fiction seems to be present Ram. 
4, 61, 9, in a description of the earth seen from a great height, 
himavdme oaiva vmdhyas ca ... | bhutale samprakdsante ndgd iva 
jaldsaye. In poetical works we find elaborated cases, cp. e.g. 
Asv. Saund 6, 3 vilambahdrd calayoktrakd sd tasmdd vimdndd 
vmatd cakdse | tapahksaydd apsarasdrn vareva cyutam vimdndt 
priyam Iksamdim. A mce verse Kal. Urv. 3, 3 parijanavamtd- 

^ ‘N, W, Thomas, Anthr. Report of tk© Ibo-speakmg peoples ... (1913), 

p. 61. 

® See e.g. the example given by Vamana, Kavy. 4, 2, 3. 

^ See § 58. 
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hardrpitdbhih j panvrta esa vibhdti dlpikdbhih j g%rir iva gatimdn 
apakmlopdd / anviatapmpitaJcarmkdrayasUh. Gp, Bhar Kir. 18, 4. 

^ In colloquial speech we often hear short and striking 
similes, most of them are borrowed from every-day life and 
events, from the ‘‘n^chste Umwelt’’ of speaker and hearer.^ 
They bring about a connection with familiar factsVThe other 
day I heard a man in the street say. Thij liep te Mjgen als een oud 
fordje (‘'he walked along, panting hke an old ramshackle fliv- 
ver”) AV. 9, 3 IS a hymn that has to accompany the releasing 
of a house, 24 we read: like a bnde^, o dwelling^ we carry thee 
where we will, we know that the bride must enter the house of 
her husband without touching the threshold and then sit down 
on a skin , she might however be hfted over it by a strong man® ; 

10, 8, 14 Prajapati bearing -water aloft is compared with a 
female water-bearer having a vessel. It is an interesting fact 
that sometimes the Paipp rec. of AV. has another reading* 

11, 8, 32 all deiUes are seated in Mm as cows in a cow-stall, here 
Ppp has a ‘less naive’ ^ pada sarire 'dhi samdhitdh, similar RV 
10, 97, 8, where, hpwever, the comparison seems to be less self- 
evident, see also Ved. Cone. 348. Cp. also AV. 10, 1, 1, 7, 43; 
14, 2, 44, 19, 35, 2; 38, 2. Jaim. Br. n° 32 0. “the gods pressed 
down the asuras by means of brhat as with a net”, brhatd 
jdlenevdbhinyaubjan, viz. after having packed them up {sam- 
vicya) with rathantara, here although the image has been taken 
from every-day life, its greater extent and the fact that it is 
repeated makes it nearly equivalent to a didactic simile.® Ch. 
Up. 3, 13, 8 when the ears are closed, it is heard like the roar of a 
flaming fire, 3, 15, 1 the universe is a box: the earth is its bottom 
etc.® (without a particle of comparison). Ram. 27, 15 a peak of a 
mountain is called Svetam ivdmbaram | kaildsahkkaraprakhyam. 
Quite to the point is Bhasa, Prat. 3, 14 (si.) ayarn hi patitah 
ko 'pi vayahstha iva pdrthivah, in fact it was Bharata, the king’s 


^ See also Ch. Bally, Trait© de stylistique fran^aise, P, § 273; H. 

PONOS, Das Bild in der Dichtung I, Marburg 1927, p. 168. 

2 See Whithby-Lanman, Atharva-Veda Samhita Translated, p. 528. 
® See e.g. Kjeith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and IJpam- 
shads, p. 375. 

* WmtrNEY-LANMAN, O.C., p. 651. 

® See also § 49. 

® Cp. § 50. 
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son See also, for instance, Kal R. 15, 15* he arrived from the 
forest with a great number of wild animals, as if they were a 
tribute (frcm it) 

The origin of these comparisons lay in the mere sense percep- 
tion But they may have developed, and m India this happened 
indeed, into similes with an additional aesthetic value In classic 
art poetry ''wird z B. das Antlitz der Geliebten in Parallele ge- 
steilt zu Mondscheibe und Lotosblume (auf Grand des weiszen 
Schimmers), aber uber die objektive Konstatierung hmaus- 
fuhrend mit der gefuhlsmaszigen Absicht, durch den Vergleich 
den asthetischen Wert zu betonen”^ 

§ 8. In primitive tales, popular songs and the like, a thing is 
often called after a property that strikes the eyes or after the 
impression made by its outward* appearance germ die grunt 
Wiese, mem junges Leben^, neth. de blauwe lucht, eng the merry 
month of May, gr. /niao) svt otvom novro) (Od 5, 132) As the 
character of a primitive tale leans towards the ideahstic, it likes 
to represent persons and things as perfect ones in their kind 
a king, a prince or a knave are brave and sto^it-hearted, a prin- 
cess IS handsome, nay of a dazzhng beauty, because she is a 
princess, a king has unhmited power, because he is a king. These 
epitheta are added many a time, when they are of no impor- 
tance: (piXojUfisidrjg ^A^pgadirri, Damayantl sucismitd. In the 
same way in the popular novel of modern times a distinguished 
person is usually a count, a rich man, a multi-millionaire. A 
frequent use of v4xed epitheta may involve the employment of 
similes which are just as well a means to underhne the con- 
crete and ‘das sinnlich Emdrucksvoile’ : as brave as a prince, as 
blue as the sky, as deep as the sea; by the side of germ, schneeweisz, 
weisz wie Schnee, by the side of hon-hearted as bold as a lion, etc. 
‘Tn den mehr hofischen Epen, wie Nibelungen, Gudrun ... sind 
die Helden hochstens gr6z oder wU zen brusten .. im spateren 
deutschen Volksepos zeigt sich ein ganz anderes Bild: ... (ist der) 
Heldgrozs ... seine Arme (sind) dick wie ein Stamm und hart wie 
em Stem, Schenkel und Fiisse tde die ernes Riesen’^.., als ein want 

^ B. HnnkiANN, Studien zur Eigenart mdischen Denkens, pp. i86f. 

® Cp Rob Pbtsch, Volksdichtung und volkstumliohes Denken, Hes- 
sische Blatter fur Volkskunde, II (1903), p. 208, R van bee Mbxt- 
LBN, Die Naturvergleiche m den Liedern und Totenklagen der Li- 
tauer, Diss. Leiden, 1907, pp, 6f. 
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ist ein Scliilci oder armdick . . schnell wie der Wind sind die 
Pferde Very often m Sanskrit simhavat parakramed, Ind 
Spr ^ 4378, himapdndtira- Ram., himagaura- Bliar Kir 5, 17* 
etc 

Built on 'as deep as the sea'^y e g RV 3, 45, 3, is RV 7, 33, 8 
samudrasyeva mahimd gabhlrah, cp. in a Flemish short story in 
the ‘Plandelsblad’ 'n Franscheyi Graaf die zoo rijk ivas als de 
zee dtepe is^ 

§ 9 If we compare in our mother-tongue expressions like the 
netherlandish htj sliep vast with hij sliep als een marmot , hij 
ging erg, te keer with hij ging fe keer als een bezetene and the like 
we are quite aware of the fact that the second expression is more 
vigorous and expressive, but at the same time iiiore familiar 
and popular (sometimes even "vulgar) than the first The same 
rule holds good in other languages cp e g engl he hears with 
great difficulty^ with he is deaf as a post y he is very poor with 
he is as poor as a church-pwuse , cp fr dormir comme une souche 
sourd comme un pot, etc Originally these expressions were similes, 
just like many other similes, which had their root in the concrete 
way of thinking and speaking of the colloqmal language On the 
one hand the mass of these similes is constantly renewed, on the 
other hand, however, many of them lose their original character 
and become more ‘moyens expressifs’, 'Ausdrucksverstarkung'^^ 
In modern languages it is not always an easy task to draw the 
line, in ancient literature it is very often impossible to know, 
whether in one case or another the original sifhile still appeals 
to the feehng of the author 

AV 8, 4, against sorcerers and demons, an instance seems to 
occur of an expressive, 'ausdrucksverstarkendes' simile 2^ 

, sam aghasamsam abhy agham tapur yayastu carur agnimdn 
iva, ""against the evil-plotter .. let heat boil all up hke a fiery 
pot”, see RV. 7, 104, 2. RV 1, 51, 14 pajresu stomo duryo na 

^ L Wolf, Der groteske und hyperbolische Stil des Mittelhoch- 
deutschen Volksepos, Palaestra 25 (1903), pp 20-30 

^ See further on, § 12. 

® Cp Hoopt, Warenar, 1030. 

^ See also Be Vooys, o.c., p. i94f. Yamana, Kavyal 4, 2, 7, etc , 
I refer also to the notion of *pusU-\ e.g. id 4, 2, 19. 

® For the construction and the meaning see Whitkey-Lanman, o.c , 
p. 486. 
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yupah, that means "'das LobKed bait so fest wie der Tnrpfosten’’^ 
See also RV. 1, 185, 1 ; 2, 6, 3. 

. Yet sometimes we have a good chance to be right in supposing 
a conscious use of the simile. In a menace^ * Mbh. 7, 19, 3 adymtdn 
pdtayisydmi kruddho rudrah poAun iva; Mrcch. 5, ll + (p3^) 
laith this stick I will make you fall as a ripe mango-fruit , Kal. 
Sak. 6, 27 esa tvdm ... / Sdrdulah pasum iva hanmi cestamdnam, 
‘'I kill thee .. as a tiger does a head of cattle”. In a slanging- 
match Mbh. 1, 137, 7 angardjyam cd ndrhas tvam upabhoktum 
narddhama \ svd ... puroddSam ivddhvare; Kal. Mai. 1, 12 +, 
where two dancing-masters quarrel, "this man is not even equal 
to the dust on my feet” {ndyarn me pddarajasdpi tulyah) 
"between you and myself is the same difference that there is 
between the ocean and a pool” {.,,*samudrapalvalayor ivdntaram) 
See Bhasa, Prat. 3, 16 under § 14^. In an execration, magical 
threat AV. 8, 6, 19. In anxiety* Kal. Sak. 6, 26 here some 
one is breaking me into three pieces like a sugar-cane^. In an as- 
sertion: Mark. Pur. 15, 57 I will remain firm as a mountain; 
cp. 21, 31. In praising, e.a.. Mrcch. 1, 2^ gauribhujalatd ... 
vidyullekheva. 

Now and then this type has been elaborated: Bhasa, Car. 
1, 26 4- (pr.) e.g. has it twdce with iva and the simile on the 
first place. With alliteration* Kal. Sak. 4, 1 smarisyati tvdm na 
sa ... I kathdm pramattah pratkamam krtdm iva. 

Attention may be drawn to such cases as the following * Bhasa, 
Pratima 7, 9 d->"(they wish to see your face) anointed ... like 
a lotus with drops of dew”, sahlasiktam ivdravindam, logically 
this means; your handsome face which becomes handsomer yet 
by the water; 7, 12 d Rama . . is adored by myriads of people like 
the crescent moon, a hyperbolic expression, meaning: ... respect- 
fully by a great number of men; cp. 13 d; 14 II. The well-known, 
epic hyperbolic similes have their root in an inten se adnuratior^ 
veneration, respect and suchlike feelings with regard to the 


^ GeiiDnbb, Der Bigveda ubersetzt und eriautert, I (1923), p. 

68 . 

® I refer also to H. Webneb, Die Ursprunge der Metapher (1919) 
p. 99ff., scorn: pp. 130f., 166 
® See p. 31. 

^ But this instance is at the same time eomicaP 
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gods, heroes and persons whose deeds are described^ 

§ 10 . Hyperbolic^ similes are very freqnent, in the shape of 
compounds, e g Asv S 1, 42 sandvistlrnaparikham, as well as 
with ^kalpa- etc. , id c sailakalpamahavapram, and with zva etc . 
id. d girivrajam ivdparam. See eg id. 3, 41 people rejoiced there 
as in the golden age of Manu, compare our as in paradise , 4, 30 , 
14, 50; see also 2, 22. Often in epic language, e g Mbh, 7, 7, 31 
paresdm agratas tasthau kdlacakram ivodyatam, 7, 46; 52, 15, 28 
sannipatya gajdv iva, 19, 3, 11, 5, 9 ndgaih sailair iva samun- 
nataih, Mark. P. 82, 11. See also Bhasa, Car. 3, 4 + (pr.), Abhis 
3, 4 + , 6, 3 d, Kal. Sak 6, 9, Kum. 4, 25; 7, 13 Learned and 
more artificial is e g Asv. S. 1, 22. Denoting a very high degree 
RV. 8, 14, 1 yad indraharn yathd tvam, . 

§ 11. A simile of this kind as an intensifying addition or as an 
exaggeration: Ram. 4, 67, 24 Hanuman says* I will fall down like 
It^Mning frdm the cloud, where the commentary adds vidyudu- 
pamayd saighryena bahudesavydptir dhvanyate^ Bhasa, Pratima 
1, 17 (sL), when the ‘"immovable Laksmana” is angry: with 
him in wrath I seefh to see a host of hundreds before me; 2, 16 with 
anaphoric repetition in I if,., if. . I think I may live like a dead 
person revived by amrta; Kal. Mai. 4, 1 + Vidusaka: sd khu 
tavassinl tde pingalacchie sdrabhandabhugharae miccumahe via 
nikkhittd Bhav., Utt 3, 39 + (pr ) 1 should like to go off, but .. 
my hand seems to be bound by "concrete mortar' {vajralepa) 

1 refer also to well-known exaggerations, Pane I, 224 + 
(NS p. 42, 10) tad dinam varsasataprdyam iva katharncij jagd- 
ma. We also say: I have not seen you for ages and the like; cp. lat 
miliens mori melius^; the intellectual wording Mbh. 4, 21, 21 
kdlo dirgha ivdbhavat; cp. the well-known Ulayeva (e g. Pane. I, 
227 +), and the hke. 

§ 12 We saw that the common people likes to use a number 
of substantives and epitheta in fixed combinations , a merchant 
in my street always talks of honigzoete kasdrmven and hagelwitte 
bloemkool, never of suikerzoete kasdrmven and sneeuwwitte bloem- 

^ ‘‘In leidenschaftlicher Aufregung ruft General Kleber Napoleon 
die ungeheuerste der Hyperbeln zu General — Sie svnd grosz wte 
dte Welf\ R. M Meyeb, Deutsche Stiiistik, p. 228 

2 Cp. Danbin, Kavyap. 2, 31 pra^amsopama; Yamana, Kavy. 4, 2, 
7 stuU°. 

® J. B. HoEMANisr, Lateinische Umgangssprache®, 1936, § SB. 
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kool Thus we have een reddende engel, ztjn trouwe gade 
In a similar way we very often see that certain persons or 
things are Considered as possessing in a high degree a quality 
or property With many a people an arrow is a model of swift- 
ness , compaTB’ eng* the train went as quick as lightning with germ 
Blitzzug, neth bliksemtrein, fr tram eclair etc So a number of 
things are up to a point regarded as type^, prototype or ideal, 
with which other persons or things are compared I remind of 
French instances, such as belle comme un ange, nre comme un 
bossu noir comme un corbeau'^, neth zo lehjlc als de nacht Here, 
to my mmd, two kinds of similes are to be distinguished The 
■first kind which I should like to call complementary similes, is 
represented b^^ fr belie comme un ange, eng as quick as lightning, 
germ haszlich wie die Nacht, here the model is added to the ad- 
jective, it can be added also to a verb, fr manger comme un 
ogre, neth vloeken als een ketter In Netherlandish ‘street-songs’ 
we find e g {hij) vermoordt haar als een lam, o Belgenvolk, ge hebt 
als een leeuw gestreden, het was hier stil als in het grap. 

In Sanskrit literature we find many instanc^ks. It is interesting 
to see that m India the same objects are often used as types or 
models as is the case with other peoples^ The custom of the 
geese to walk one behind another, germ, im Gansemarsch gehen, 
IS found as early as RV 1, 163, 10 hamsd iva sremso yatante, 
cp. 3, 8, 9 The wind is a model of swiftness. RV 6, 46, 32 
yasya vdyor wa dravad bhadrd rdtih sahasrini | sadyo dandy a 
manhole, 1, 113^, 18^; 163, 11 tava cittam vdta iva dhrajimdn,^ 
cp 4, 17, 12 vdto na jutah, 8, 34, 17, cp Ram. 4, 44, 5, Mark. 
Pur. 22, 60 has two models asvam suparndmlavikramam , 
m a more elaborate manner Bhasa, Avim 1, 6 murtimdn iva 
pavano . , cp also the well-known compound vdtavega- (e,g. in 

^ He %s as slippery as an eel e.g occurs in many a language, cp. F. A 
Stoett, Nederiandsche Spreekwoorden etc , F (1923), p. 2 
2 See also F. Bbuinot, La pensee et la langue (1936), p, 692, R M 
Meyeb, Die altgermamsche Poesie (1889), p. 110 
2 WouTBBS and Moobman, Het Straatiied, Nieuwe bundel, Amster- 
dam 1934, pp 95; 121, 107 

^ As IS well-known, for the sake of comparison also adverbs m -vat are 
used tapaty adityavat, Manu 7, 6, 2. 232 See Spbyeb, Sanskrit Syn- 
tax, § 241 

5 See Gelbneb, Der Bigveda, p. 136 
® See also § 26. 
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the Ram , Jat I, p 384 vdtavegena otantvd . vdtavegena up- 
patitvdY Often also as swift as thought, eg Mark P 21, 8^ 
The sun is the very picture of splendour RV 8, 34 1 / red mares- 
bhrdjante suryd iva, 1, 43, 5, Nala2, 29 tarn bhrdjamdnam yathd 
ravim, cp 5, 43, 26, 30, Mbh. 7, 18, 18 Asv. Bn 5, 43, cp 13, 41 
The lightning suddenly appears and strikes without fail RV 
1, 176, 3, Band Dskc p 88, 8 Bmd Pur 1, 3, 38 prddurbhutas 
tadid yathd, Kal Kum 3, 74 vanaspatim vajra ivdvabhajya^ 
Op also bhrdjamdno 'heva AV 5, 1, 1,^ cp. neth helder als de 
dag — Cow and calve affection and longing, RV passim^ 
Mbh 7, 8, 11 antakam iva kruddham, cp 10, 49; 70, honour like 
a god Mark P 16, 15 Mbh. 4, 17, 9 mrgardja iva svasan, Mark 
P 69, 17 hissing like a serpent, cp Mbh. 7, 15, 2P,^being afraid 
of a s 12, 262, 31 (cp 18), cp 3, 31, 17, the wolf is a devourer 
Mbh 12, 319, 12^, the lion® roars RV 1, 64, 8, is angry Bhasa, 
Prat 2, 10. A king or prince is a happy and fortunate man m 
the eyes of the men m the street . neth ik voel me als een koning, 
— prins^, also Mbh 12, 177, 52. Other examples e g id 28, 258, 
23, cp 261, 19 a 2 ?d 336, 22. 

The idea found m this simple kind of simile is at the root of 
longer ones cp e g Mbh 7, 7, 28 yathd prajvahtah suryo yugdnte 
vai vasundhardm j dipyan drsyate hi tathd ketuh sarvatra dhl- 
matah It occurs also in works of art, see Dandin, Dskc (N S 
p 39, 1 mandamdrutdndolitd latevdkampata, Bhasa, Avim 5, 4 
I am like a king enyoying victory which he has won , , in the front- 
ranks of the battle. Thus we find m 'poetical language’ Mrcch 


1 Cp Mbh 12, 337, 36. 

2 See also Mbh 12, 332, 11 

2 R Thxtbnwali), Forschungen auf den Salomomseln, I (1912), p 
27 ‘‘und meine Habichtspitze haut wie der Donner 

^ As for hhe the sun, see § 65 

® See M Bloomfield, Rig-Veda Repetitions, p 583, where a number 
of similes has been collected ‘‘which have assumed a marked for- 
mulaic character” 

® As for other similes with ivasiti see § 65 

^ Cp , m the RV., agne pasur na yavase, 5, 9, 4, 6, 2, 9. 

8 As for the lion in Greek literature H. Blumneb, Studien zur Geschiehte 
der Metapher im Griechischen, I (Leipzig 1891), p. 209, 198-242 on 
animals in general In African ‘epics’, see C Meinhof, Dichtung der 
Afrikaner, pp. 65ff. 

® From a story from the life of the people, neth host en bediemng als 
een prins (“board and accommodation like a prince”). 
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I, 17 vyddhdnusdracahitd harinlva ydsi (cp Kal. Megh 79 
cahitaJmriTm'^Y. But the ‘figure’ is not a poetical device m itself: 
RV, 8^ 33/6 kratvd gaur iva sdkinah is popular and poetical at 
the same time, cp, also 1, 84, 8. Thus Bhasa, Yang. 4, 0 soldier 
(pr.): drunk and his eyes red aa China roses is quite pop^ilar^. 
My mind revolves as on a potter's wheel. Vis. Mudrar. 5, 5 (cp Bhag. 
P. 5, 22, 2) 

§ 13. To the second class belong in the first place historical or 
mythological characters and also things, which are typical in 
a certain respect. I refer to our Croesus, Maecenas, Job, Methu- 
salah, Salomon, neth. Brugman (a great orator), fr. pauvre 
commeJob,etG, Roman antiquity and Middle Ages hked to have^ 
a typical ‘hero’ possessing certain qualities.^ In the same way 
in India Sibi was famous for his liberality, e.g. Asv. Be. 14, 
30, Bh. Pur 1, 20, 20; Alaka was a town renowned for its 
luxury (Ram. 2, 15, 36 etc., cp. 16, 8), Kal. Kum. 6, 37; the 
Nandakavana is a beautiful pleasure-garden* Kal. TJrv. 2, 9 + 
(pr.); Garuda was very swift: Mark. P. 22, 50; Asv. Be. 6, 5, 
According to the popular belief eclipses are caused by the planet 
Rahu swallowing the sun and the moon; ChUp. 8, 13; Bhasa, 
Yaug. 1, 16; Kal. Urv. 1, 10; Mai. 4, 16.^ Indra has many qua- 
lities^: vehemence, AV. 5, 20, 2, glory 6, 58, 2; he is victorious 
4, 31, 5. In the Rgveda Savitar is the god who has placed a light 
on high. 4, 13, 2; 7, 72, 4; 4, 14, 2: 4, 6, 2 the poet states that 
Agni has, like S., placed such a light Arundhati is a model of 
conjugal excellefi^ce in a quite natural way Bhav. Utt. 7, 18 +. 

I also refer to ChUp 4, 1, 3, 5 sayugvdnam iva raikvam’^, 

A good many examples are to be met with in simple and na- 
tural narrations, such as Nala and the like. Compare Nala 1, 2, 

II, 12; 13, 15; 2, 28; also 13, 47; 16, 10, 12, 13; 14-26 etc., 
Sav. 1, 25 devl srlr iva rupinl, 2, 16, also 6, 5; a number of 
these texts may be reckoned among those of the following 

^ See also § 65. 

^ See Pet. Wtb., Ill, 68, s.v. '}avd, 

® R. M. Meysb, Die altgermamsche Foesie, p. 110. 

^ I refer to Pet Wtb., VI, 340f. 

® HrazEL, Gleichmsse..., pp 15ff. 

® Cp. M Bloomfiblb, Big-Veda Repetitions, pp. 586f. 

^ See the commentaries, e.g. ChUp. trad, etc par. E. Sbnabt, Pans 
1930, pp. 137f 
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section. These similes give an opinion about a quality as quick 
as hghtnmg, as bold as a lion etc are judgments, and, at the 
same time, they praise. But in India, as well as among other 
peoples, it depends mainly on the individual user of the language 
whether he will have recourse to such expressions on a large 
scale or not. 

Occurring in a kavyawork such an expression need not be 'art’ * 
Band., Dskc. p. 125, 3 taskarah khananakarmani sagarasutdndm 
ivdnyatamah. In an individual shape Mrcch. 5, 6 aksadyutapto 
yudhisthira ivddhvdnam gatah kokilo j hamsdh samprati pdndavd 
vandd ajndtacarydm gatdh. 

§ 14.^ ^Primiti ve and^ naive speakers, the common people in 
general, like prolixity "anS^'Wcumstantiality; in popular songs 
and tales we find many cases of repetition, long-windedness and 
recapitulation — I remind of the Volkstumliche Wiederholung’, 
of the ^nachtragliohe Korrekturen’ and the ‘ Wiederholungen aus 
Deutlichkeitsbediirfms’^ — ; they often make use of epexegetic 
additions, explanations, examples; standing phrases, proverbial 
'sayings, ‘geflugel^ Worte’, 'images’ render them many a ser- 
vice. So do similes- In the following instances the second part 
of the utterance contains a simile “which 'repeats’ the first part : 
ner^h. wot was die trein vol, we zaten als haringen in een tonnetje^, 
or in a shorter form : we zaten er op elkaar gepakt, als haring in 
eentonnetje! ; ..,en een mooie vestibule met tegeltjes!, net een schilde- 
fijije van Vermeer! ; in the first example the simile is a common 
one ('chche’), in the second it is an original one. In a Lithuanian 
daina loh Hess das Magdlein aufwachsen, Hess es wie die Beere 
reijen,^ 

The general speaker and reader dispose of a large number of 
clic ies As for cliches, they "perdent toute saveur a force d’Stre 
repet^s, mais ils peuvent, dans certains cas, passer pour des 
cre^ions ongmales”^. Sometimes they are used consciously; 
'emiaenf men add new locutions t o the existing. In hving 
languages it is already often very difficult to know the origin of 


^ Bm eg. W. Havbbs, Handbuch der erkiarenden Syntax, pp. 119; 
1<9, 175; H. WuNDEBLiCH, Unsere Umgangssprache (1894), pp. 
mff 

® S© Van bbb Mbuden, o.o., p, 44, who quotes the text. 

® Ci. Bally, Traits de stylistique fran^aise, F, p. 85. 
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these locutions and to distinguish between mere cliche and in- 
novations if such be the case However that may be, in my 
opinion it "is beyond doubt that also in ancient India the 
general speaker many a time must have made use of epexege- 
tical and expressive additions in the form of similes Hariv 
16360 tat sarvam ndsam dydU himam suryodaye yathd^ can be 
rendered hterally in Netherl dat alles gaat onder als sneeuw %n de 
zon, in English they say it melts like butter in the sun, in French 
fondre comme la cire an soleil 

AV 10, 1, 14 (against witchcraft and its practisers) apa krdma 
ndnadatl vinaddhd gardahhlva, ''go away, making much noise, 
like an unfastened she-ass” AV. 19, 55, (1 I and) 7 1 II we 
find ahar ahgr bahm it te haranto asvdyeva tisthate ghdsam agne 
(b occurs in a slightly different form in many other texts, see 
Ved Cone 128), cp 8, 6, 19 Also AV. 10, 1, 30 I The upameya 
and its attribute may stand in a latei pada e g AV 5, 18, 15 
isur iva digdhd . | sd brdhmanasyesur ghord ; this type however 

will be treated further on^ It has been remarked by Whitney- 
Lanman^ that AV. 19, 45, 2 and 57, 5 have t&e same thought, 
"the evil dream which is m us etc. let him put it on”, but 
57, 5 niskam iva, "like a necklace” has been added, the ad]. 
devapiyuh . in 57, 5 are more vigorous words too thsm durhdido 
.. in 45, 2 

Similes of this kind are very frequently met with in the epic . 
Mbh. 8, 53, 12 arjunam sisicur bdnaih parvatam galadd iva, 
9, 25, 56, 58, anyonyam jaghnatur virau pankasthau mahudv 
%va\ 11, 25, 21 drondstram abhihatyaisa ... | mahesvdso hatah hte 
nadyd hata iva drumah^ , 12, 174, 51 When, Ram 4, 36, Iff, 
Tara’s pleading has won Laksmana, Sugriva sees his altered 
mood and "casts aside fear and fright hke a raiment heavy vith 
rain”, (2) sumahat trdsam vastram klinnam ivdtyajat, a garment 
soaked by rain is a heavy burden, we should have said “het 
was een pak van zijn hart” ("it was a weight off his mind”), 
57, 15 we did not find 8itd rdtrau suryaprabhdm iva, 4, 11, 2; 

1 Cp. Ram. 2, 86, 18. 

2 See § 27. 

® Ath. V. Samhita, Harvard 1906, pp. 969f and 998 

^ Cp. in bithnaman our brother fell (in the battle) like an oak in th forest 
(v. B. Meulen, O.C., p. 69) 
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22, 12, 16, 19, 16, 13, 29, 33, 22, 17, 26, 2, 33, 64 As a rule 
the fourth pada is entirely taken up by the simile Bhasa, Carud 
1, 6 + Vidusaka ede dam ddslevuitd are running away from 
the house like cowherd's boys scared by gnats, Pratima 7, 13 II 
(sloka) the world shines bright again somasyevodaye, ‘‘as at the 
rising of the moon’\ Kal Mai 2, 9 the poet gives an idea he 
expresses elsewhere (see Ragh 1, 10, cp Kum 6, 20, Sak 1, 2) 
in the form of a simile (sloka) the teaching of a teacher is 
faultless when it does not turn black {prove faulty) in the presence of 
learned men gust like gold {that is tested) in the fire Ibid 3, 1 + 
vid. (pr ) the girl being guarded .. more carefully like a treasure 
guarded by a ndga^ 

A longer simile, taken from the Mbh Nala 1^, 9 . vegah 

karindm duhsaho 'bhavat ] nagdgrdd iva sirndndm patatdm hsitau. 
Such additional similes which fill up the entire second part of 
a stanza are not nnfrequent in post>epic poetry^ Bhasa, Car 
1, 26 the vita says because people like me beggared him, he has 
been totally stripped . he is like a great tank dried up in summer, 
Yaug 1, 12, AtThis. 1, 2 whence this ear-deafening noise'^ 
pracandavdtoddhatabhimagdmirmm baldhakdndm iva khe 'bhigar- 
gatdm, here we find a delineating expatiation with a long com- 
pound, homoioteleuton, hyperbole , in colloquial speech like 
thunderclouds should have sufficed. An independent second part 
id. 2, 7 (with assonance), 6, 14 (rhyme) More natural, however, 
in a strengthening addition, m anger Prat 3, 16 (si ). Op e g. 
also Kal Sak 2, 18, 3, 11. 

'Not are they unfrequent in strophes in works of art Kal 
Urv L 10 etdk sutanu mukham te sakhyah pasyanti hemakuta- 
gatdh | pratydgataprasddam candram ivopaplavdn muktam , here 
too the author refers to a well-known fact or event, the stating 
of which enforces his words, for people anxious to see the moon 
as soon as she is cleared from an eclipse stand in a prominent 
place and raise shouts See however also § 54 Cp. e.g Urv 1, 17 , 
Sak 3, 3, 5, 13 where S veiled with her beauty not very visible 
IS compared to a young sprout among faded leaves. 

The character of this simile may vary Kal. Urv 1, 10 + R*? 
one of the compamons of U says, here comes the rdjarsi with .. 

^ Cp E W Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p 149- 

2 See also §§ 53; 54 
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U . accompanied by C, visdhdsamlvagado via cando, 'looking like 
the moon gone near to Visakha”. Here, as is already the case in 
a number of the similes quoted higher up, the simile has been 
incorporated in the sentence and is no longer a mere addition, 
cp MaL 2, 13+ (p^**)* — Sometimes a proverbial saying or the 
hke precedes the matter of fact expression: Manu 7, 20. 

§ 15. It is a well-known fact that in a comparatively large 
number of cases the Indo-European languages in their earlier 
stages used adjectives where in modern languages adverbs or 
adverbial constructions are found. This holds good especially 
for adjectives denoting place, rank, time, number etc. We all 
know Greek instances such as nqcbroQ ^Xdev^ x&i^oq etc.^. 
In Vedic and^anskrit we find similar expressions SB. 6, 4, 4, 22 
udicah prdcah pasun pra srjah. Ait. Br. 6, 28, 2 id vihrtdh sam- 
aati^. This, however, is not the only equivalent of adverbs, as I 
have stated elsewhere^, paronomastic figures {e.g. suvrdhd 
vardhamdnam) may be used in this way. 

Now, the said phenomenon is not only pecuhar to the earlier 
stages of the languages of the Indo-European family, it has a 
wider area Spitzer has remarked that the adverb is "das sprach- 
liche Spiegelbild des abstraktionsfahigeren Menschen”.^ And 
indeed, it is true that the naive and artless language of the com- 
mon people, that daily parlance in many a case can dispense 
with adverbs- when we say: neth. gooi een raam open, we mean. 
doe snel een raam open, when we say: eng. to run, we mean to go 
quickly, to feed f to eat gluttonously. Instead of he was praised 
extravagantly we often hear, he was praised to the skies, Here^, 
as is often the case, these phenomena are at the bottom of 


^ See K, Brugmann-A. Thumb, Griechisehe Grammatik^ (1913), pp 
476, 478f. 

^ See Dblbrtjck, Altmdische Syntax, pp. 78f., Spbyeb, Vedische und 
Sanskrit-Syntax, p. 31 (§ 100) 

^ J. Gonda, Stilistische Studie over Atharvaveda I- VII, p 66. 

^ L. Spitzeb, Zeitschrift fur romamsche Philologie, 45 (1925), S, 286 
Cp. also E. Fbabnkel, MSL. 19, 1 ff., Stebn, o c , p 23, Thurn- 
WALD, m Ebebt, Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte, 10, 302 ‘‘Das 
primitive Denken vollzieht sich ... mehr m Biidern als in Worten. 
Zur Zusammenfassung bedient ©s sieh der Symbol© statt der Ab- 
straktionen.” 

® See also E. Hofmann, Ausdrucksverstarkung, Gottingen 1930, p. 
108. 
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characteristics of poetical language nimmt er den Handschuh mit 
keckem Finger^ m%t schmeichelndem Munde sie fleht (Schillbb).^ 
Now, m my opinion, also similes occur ‘instead of an adverb’? 
As old as Methusalah means •^‘very old”^, as mute as a fish means 
“totally mute” If we ask a child how high a thing is, the answer 
may be as high as a tree, the sky etc. The common people do 
not say tch gehe schnell, but ich renne wie ein WteseP; neth. kij 
sloeg om als het blad van een boom (“he changed like a leaf on a 
tree”) means “hij veranderde plotseling en zonder moeite”. 

Similes of this kind are not unfrequently met with in early 
Indian hterature* AV. 6, 142, 2 ucchrayasva dyaur iva (to the 
gram) “rise up hke the sky”, of course this is an exaggeration, 
but it is a quite natural one among ‘pnmitive’ pegple, and also 
among educated people when they go into raptures; cp. 5, 19, 1 
aUmdtram avardkanta j nod %va divam asprsan, 6, 142, 2 we also 
have . be unexhausted, hke the ocean The war-drum thunders like 
a hon AV. 5, 20, 1 , 2 AV. 9, 3, 17 mitd prihivydm tisthasi hasUnlva 
padvatl (to a house), “that is, apparently, heavy and big on the 
four corner postsT hke an elephant . . on its feet”^. 8, 6, 7 the 
idea of chastity has been rendered in the following way: who 
lies with you (a pregnant woman) ... bhrdtd bhiUvd piteva ca. 
The idea ‘carefully’ is often expressed* as a father to his son{s) 
(op. 10, 6, 5), or mdteva, “like a mother, motherly” (5, 28, 5), but 
these locutions will be treated further on^ taskard iva (e g. RV. 
1, 191, 5), “hke thieves” means “furtively, by stealth”, here too 
the idea is expressed in the same way in several languages,® 
RV. 1, 53, 1 the poet wishes to say between the lines that he has 
used his best endeavours : c nu cid dhi ratnam sasatdm ivdmdan, 
“noch me hat Ja einer das Kleinod wie (ein Dieb) bei Schlafenden 
gefunden, d.h. so muhelos.”^ 1, 52, 5®; 1, 116, 10. — Often in 
epic language: I refer to Nala, 10, 22 iyam ... j unmatteva ... 

^ Cp. Havebs, Handbuch der erklarenden Syntax, 1931, p. 149. 

^ Met hms zo oud als de wereld, Hili>ebband, Camera Obscura, 
Keesje 

® Cp. J. Wbigbbt, Bes Volkes Denken und Reden, Freiburg im Breis- 
gau 1925, p. 24. 

4 Whitnby-Lanman, O.C., p. 527. 

^ See § ISf. 

® See § 12 

’ Geldneb, Der Rigveda ubersetzt, I (1923), pp. 6 If. 

® Geldneb, o.c , p. 59. 
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hatham buddhvd bhavisyah; 13, 47, 8, 1 unmattavad and the like, 
which may be considered as ‘type-similes’^ — Nala 14, 6 Narada 
w'ho had been taken in by Karkotaka said to him tistha tvam 
sthdvara iva, '‘hke an immovable thing, hke a tree’', that means 
"’rooted to the spot”, germ “wie angewnrzelt”, fr. ""atterre” 
Mbh 4, 16, 52 uttisihottistha him sese bhlmaaena yathd mrtah, 
this image too is well-known in other languages, cp. fr fatre h 
mart, m another context Jat. I, p. 456 arrived at the cemetery 
you will go to the top of the mound and he down matako viya,^ Mbh 
12, 177, 26 labdhandse yathd mrtyuh, ""[bitter] wie der Tod”^, 
316, 25 Bmd Pur. 1, 5, 19 Va Pur 6, 22^ ginsrngam ivoc- 
chritah — Thus Bhar Kir. 11, 33 purnsdm gaur ivaiti vidheyatdw 
needs not be ^ poet’s invention 

Now and then this figure of speech dubbles out into a long 
period Bhasa, Prat. 4, 11 (si.) your brother Bh,, samkrdntam 
yatra te rupam ddarSa iva tisthati , the image is famihar to several 
peoples. 

It is often very difficult to distinguish between this "class’ and 
the following, for many a time these similes b&tray clear vision 
and are indicative of a vivid style of narration Mbh. 7, 8, 15 
sa tathd tesv anikesu pdnduputrasya .. | kdlavad vyacarad drono 
yuveva sthaviro ball, here, it is true, the simile is an equivalent for 
""very forcefully”, but it is at the same time a vivid painting 
from life. Other instances. Mbh. 4, 16, 41 draupady uvdca klcako 
mdvadhlt.,. | sabhdydm pasyato rdjno yathaiva vijane tathd, in a 
conscious contrast to the first half of the line, 4, 13, 33 a popular 
predilection for vigorous language is betrayed: bdhubhih sama- 
tddyetdm dyasaih parighair iva Bhasa, Prat 2, 0. 

It seems to me that this kind does not appear in kavya very 
frequently: Kal. Ragh. 15, 19 the raksasa, after having threatened 
S., desiring to kill him, tore up a tall tree mustdstambam iva, ""as 
if it were a stalk of the musta-grass”, which is uprooted with 
ease, Mallinatha explains the simile correctly: aklesena. Less 
popular is Kal. Ragh. 16, 40, where instead of ""having entered 
his residence with feelings of joy and affection” the poet says 


^ See § 12. 

^ Cp. § 2. 

» Deussen-Stbauss, Vier philos. Texte des Mbh., p 127. 
* See Kibfel, Das Purana Pahcalak^ana, 1927, p. 61. 
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like a lover entering the heart of his beloved’' kdmlva lean- 
tdkrdayam, still more artificial 5, 63, with yamaka Bhar Kir 4, 1 

§ 16 Some of these instances give already rise io the fol- 
lowing remarks It has been stated higher np, that popular 
speech has a dishke to abstraction Instead of neth. hij zal alUjd 
eerhjk bUjven we are accustomed to say in familiar and popular 
speech hij zal eerhjk blijven zolang als hij leep, or hij zal z’n 
leven lang eerhjk bhjven; instead of he will always love his books 
he will love hts books as long as he lives, instead of I have him 
completely in my power. I have him under my thumb, instead of 
he will encroach on my kindness if you give him an inch, he mil 
take an ell, etc. etc. In many a language we find popular locu- 
tions such as he and his wife led a cat-and-dog life, or such as 
a devil of a fellow, neth. een schat van een vrouw, fr un fripon de 
valet^. Very common is the metaphor his brother was always a 
lazy dog , this horse is an old screw. By the side of neth. hij is een 
ezel, we find hij is zo dom als een ezel, he is an ass . he is as stupid 
as an ass. Here the simile seems to be less popular and less 
‘primitive’^, althongh it appears to me that this point is worthy 
of closer inquiry. Yet the simile is found too by the side of ze is een 
engel, which means ze is lief als een engel (‘%he is as sweet as an 
angel”) we often say ... zo goed als een engel {“as good as an an- 
gel”); further: hij is zo eerhjk {zo trouw) als goud (‘‘he is as true 
as gold”, VIZ .. as daylight”); eng 1 feel like a fish out of 
water, for. . out of my element. 

When we speak with emphasis, in anger, excitedly etc , we use 
locutions such as: neth. hij zag zo wit als een lijh {as pale as a 
corpse), hij zag zo wit als dot taken {he looked as pale as that sheet), 
and in my feeMng this longer locution has a more affective cha- 
racter, is more ‘affektentladend’ than the compound neth 
lijkbleek. Thus, in my feehng the three following expressions form 
a climax, hij is een hoe (“he is a cow”, which means “he is stu- 
pid”), hij is zo dom als een koe (“he is as stupid as a cow”), ktj 
IS zo stom als het acMerend van een koe (“he is as stupid as the 
back-part of a cow”) Or: bliksemsnel (“with lightning speed”), 
zo gauw als de bliksem, zo gauw als de gesmeerde bliksem (“as swift 
as greased lightning”). And in the same way it seems to me that 

^ Cp. L. Spitzbb, Zeitschr. f Roman Phiio!. 45 (1025), p. 22, n 2 

2 See J. B. Hofmann, Lateimsche Umgangssprache, p. 157 
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hij zag zo rood als vuur ('‘he looked as red as fire”) by the side 
ofhtj zag vuurrood ("fiery red, crimson”) or hi) stand daar zo stijf 
ads een sink hout, ... als een panlai etc. by the side of hij stond daar 
stokstijf must not be conceived m the first place as appertaining 
to intellectiial speech ('Inteilektnalsprache’), as is maintained 
by Hofmann^ Sometimes both expressions are used in 'repe- 
tition with variation’ 2. e g. a house-owner lays stress upon the 
good quahties of the cellar of the house which he wishes to let 
die kelder is kurkdroog mijnheer, hij is zo droog als kurk ("the cellar 
IS 'cork-dry’ sir, it is 'as d. as c ’ ”, which means "as dry as 
dust”). 

Thus, colloquial speech has a special hking for expressiveness, 
for "das Sinnlich-anschauliche”, for vivid description, vigorous 
expressions, exaggeration; it hkes to lay on the colours thick. 
Here the words of Voh deb Gabelentz hold good^. "den hoch- 
sten Grad der Verstandlichkeit erreicht nur das Anschauhche, 
und dies musz mdglichst konkret, sinnfalhg sein.” Now, what 
does it mean* 'Anschauhchkeif ^ With good reason, Erdmann 
has pointed out the double meaning of tht term ‘abstrakte 
Ausdrucksweise’^. "Bald gilt sie als das Zeichen eines gelehrten, 
wissenschafthchen Geistes , bald betont man, dasz gerade Unge- 
bildete und Kinder sich wegen der Armut ihrer Sprache sehr all- 
gemeiner Ausdrucke zu bedienen pflegen . . Beides ist einseitig, 
aber in gewisser Hinsicht zutreffend, (aber) ... nur der Zweck der 
Worter und die Motive ihres Gebrauches bestimmen Wert oder 
Unwert einer abstrakten Ausdrucksweise.” We have to take the 
term 'anschauliche Sprache’ not as language that "affects the 
organ of sight”, but m another way, viz. as contrasted with 
abstract language. Thus 'anschauhche Sprache’ maybe contrasted 
with exact, intellectual, scientific speech, but also with vague and 
colourless speech of ilhterate persons, children etc who often 
have a special hking for quite general notions and vague terms. 
'Anschauhche Sprache’ produces clear and vivid images of 
phantasy and memory. "Anschauhch ... ist wohl alles, was mit 


1 O c„ p. 157. 

® See my Stilistische Studie over Atharvaveda, p. 19. 

® G VOH nsB Gabelehtz, Die Sprachwissenschaft, Leipzig 1901, 
p. 239. 

^ K. O. Eedmahh, Die Bedeutung des Wortes®, Leipzig 1922, pp. 196ff. 
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irgend einem Sinne (oder aiich mit dem 'iimeren Sinne' d h. mit 
der Phantasie) direkt wahrnehmbar, was irgend einem Smne 
oder der Phantasie als Einzelgegenstand nnmittelbar gegen- 
wartig und direkt erlebbar ist Anschaulich ... ist also das Gegen- 
teil vom Abstrakten, Allgememen nnd Begrifflichen”^. 

Now, it IS well knownJ}ha^not -anfreqnently sentences con^ 
taining a simile are illustrated by a gesture. A native of Flores, 
teUin^*" tMn a will indicate the 

length by gesticulation^ and I myself, sa3?ing : as pale as that table- 
cloth, point to the table-cloth 

As I take it, in ancient Indian texts too similes help to pro- 
mote this sort of ‘Anschaulichkeit’. Jaim. Br. no 142 C. hot- 
krodam cakrire yathd sresthiny dgata utkwdam hurvate tathd, 
(when Indra came back, after having been looked for by the 
gods) ^‘they raised shouts of joy, just like the shouts of joy 
which are raised when a man of high rank approaches”, p. 220, 
1. 35 atho yathd taptdn parnsun upanahydtlydt tddrk tat, p. 211, 
1. 30 tad yathd drtim ucchvdsitam punar abhidhamet tddrk tat ; see 
also no. 34 in fine S x ; no. 96 in fine 2 x. These instances prove 
that in the ‘arid Brahmanas’ now and then a vivid and eluci- 
dating simile appears which, referring to things and events of 
everyday hfe, appeals to the feelings and memory of the hearers 
An explanation which moves heart and phantasy of the pubhc 
we find e.g. AV 10, 4, 19 (against snakes) ... I have grasped 
together their heads, as a fisherman the karvara, 8, 6, 24 they (viz, 
demons) that creep away from the sun, as a daughter-in-law away 
from her father-in-law , cp also 12, 3, 33. RV. 2, 5, 4 {vidvdn 
asya vratd dhruvd vayd ivdnu rohate (cp. Ved. Cone 839). See 
also AV. 10, 1, 19d. Man. G S. 1, 1, 14 when a vratacann takes 
to the water, he has to emerge as soon as possible (cp the Com- 
mentary); the text, however, runs, yadi sndydd danda ivdpsu 
plavet, “he has to emerge (as stiff) as a stick”. — For epic 
language, see for instance Mbh. 12, 352, 5 maharstr ndrado .. 
paryeti kramaso lokdn vdyur avydhcdo yathd; 354, 16 mamdpi 

^ K S Laubila, Sprache und Anschauung, Neuplulologische Mittei- 
lungen, 29, Helsingfors 1928, p. 139. See aiso R. M Meyeb, m Neue 
Jahrbucher fur das klassische Aitertum , 21 (1908), pp. 63 f. , A. 

Khabenhans, Zur Psychoiogie des primitiven Menschen, Archives 
smsses des traditions populaires, 23, Bazel 1920, pp. 154 f. 

2 According to Pater A Bubgeb. 
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matir dvignd meghalekheva vdyund, 176, 16, 57 44 h-Ll iZ 
jahydd bhtnndm ndvam ivdrnave, 5, 33, 79, 13, 90, 40 mlcintare 
gaur iva nastmatsd, cp Manu 3, 141; 179^, 6, 45. 

A quite natural and at the same time 'anschauliches’ simile we 
find e g. Bhasa, Car 1, 28 + Vidusaka these two are worrying 
each other like two ill-trained bullocks pulling a cart in opposite 
directions Often such a simile typifies a person or a situation. 
Kal. Mai, 2, 13 + Vidusaka (pr.) your Majesty is like a bird 
hovering in the ^proximity of a slaughter house, desirous of meat, 
but afraid, Urv 2, 0 maid (pr )• here stands {the vidusaka) like a 
monkey drawn in a picture. See also e g Mrcchak N.S p. 10 
(pr.), p. 40 (pr.), p 66, 6 (pr.), p 71, 15. It is evident that in 
such cases the simile has been enlarged* a whole scene is put be- 
fore our eyes In this sort of contexts the same type is met with 
in other languages too. I quote from a popular story in a Nether- 
landish periodical* zij heeft natuurlijk allang de beate bewondering 
gezien, die van oorn aflekt als water van een overlopende dakgoot ("'of 
course she has already noticed the beatific admiration oozing 
from uncle like water leaking from an overflowing spout”) 

Ram. 12, 17 the combat between Valin and Sugriva* gagane 
grahayor ghoram budhdngdrakayor iva\ here Geiffith^ remarks 
that in Milton’s Paradise Lost, VI the encounter between Mi- 
chael and Satan is described in a similar way, 12, 41 Sugriva with 
the gajapusp! bears a resemblance to a dark cloud garlanded 
with cranes m the dusk of evening; 16, 24 sa tu vrksenanirbhagnah 
sdlatddanavihvalah | gurubhdrabhardkrdntd nauh sasdrtheva sdgare , 
19, 6 flying apes are compared to helpless deer yuthdd iva pari- 
bhrastdn mrgdn nihatayuthapdn , 33, 18 Laksmana enters the pa- 
lace of Sugriva without being refused admittance, Just like the 
sun (enters) a great cloud, 67, 48 an anxious person is described 
as a traveller who has lost his caravan and sits down in the 
greatforest See also 4, 11, 14, 14, 10, 17, 21 (cf 16, 37, 17, 1 II), 
23, 29 etc., 18, 49, 19, 12, 31, 19. Many of these similes are very 
fine, 

§ 17. In these instances from the Ramayana the simile is as a 
rule longer and more elaborated, its form is somewhat more poe- 

^ See § 47. 

2 R T. H. Griffith, The Ramayan of Yalmiki, Benares 1895, p 339, 
n. 1. 
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tical, but essentially its character remains the same As is well- 
known, poetical speech and popular speech are to a pertain ex- 
tent allied This alliance is due to the fact that both aim at* 
'Anschaulichkeif ‘‘Die Kunst der dichterischen Sprachgestai- 
tung besteht darm, Worte auszuwahlen und dieseiben in solche 
Verbmdung mit einander zu setzen, daS die Anschaulichkeit des 
Wortsmns der Satze und Satzverbmdungen zu einem Maximum 
gesteigert wird. Alle sogenannten ‘poetischen Figuren’ dienen 
diesem Zweck, was wohl nachgerade als allgemem anerkannt gel- 
ten darf, tells direkt durch Ersatz einer abstrakteren Vorstellung 
durch eine konkrete, teils indirekt durch einschrankende Ver- 
anschaulichung der abstrakteren Vorstellung vermittelst Bei- 
fugung von konkreteren, oder durch gegenseitige emschran- 
kende Veranschauhchung”^. But we have to add. ‘"Die Anschau- 
lichkeit ist in der ‘Wortkunst’ nicht Selbstzweck, sondern nur 
Mittel zum Zweck Der Endzweck ist die innere Erlebnistatig- 
keit, speziell eine durch die Anschauhchkeit bedingte Gefuhls- 
wirkung”^ When we peruse kavya- works, we must confess that 
here too these remarks hold good. At times we find concise simi- 
les visuahzmg a well-known image, scene or event See f.i. Bhar. 
Kir 4, 17 vallavlr abMpranrttd %va vdrayositah, ''cowherdwomen 
dancing like courtisans”. 

It goes without sajdng that in later texts too a very short 
example may be found Kathas 62, 165 sotsdhd pdsabaddheva 
hsthah, Bhar Kir. 1, 21 hrobhir vhyate . mdlyam ivdsya sdsa- 
nam. Then again we meet with a more elaborate specimen Bhar 
Kir. 12, 20 kakude vrsasya krtabdhum ... | sparsasukham anubha- 
vantam umdkucayugmamandala ivdrdracandane , 4, 27, Ind 
Spr.2 6599. 

At times these similes are clearly elucidating, e g Bhag g!ta 
6, 38 . . chinndbhram %va nasyati, with a typical example: id 
2, 58 yadd samhamte cdyam kHrmo "ngdnlva sarvasah | indriydnP 
But in the works of great poets the chief part they play is 
often to be a thing of fancy and beauty: Kal Me 15 yena sydmam 
vapur atitardm kdnUm dpatsyate te / varheneva sphur%tarucind 
gopavemsya visnoh, Kum. 7, 8, 11 , 39; 50, Sak. 1, 31. 

^ E. VON Hartmann, Die Philosophie des Schonen, p 717. 

^ W. Havebs, Handbueh der erklarenden Syntax, p 151. 

® Compare the "didactical similes’, §§ 49ff 
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§ 18. Now, there is another very important point. As we all 
know, words may have a quite different 'secondary meaning' and 
-'Gefiihlswert'. "Die fromme Inschrift einer Diakonissenanstalt 
konnte kanm lanten : Ich bin der Herr^ dein Doktor, oder detn Heil- 
kunstler, oder dein Medikus, sondern nnr: Ich h%n der Rerr, dein 
Arzf’^. The words table in that table %s broken ^ and mother m my 
(your) mother is ill appeal differently to the soul of the speaker 
(hearer). Not only substantives, but also verbs and adjectives do 
so the words poor, rich, drunk, to die, often arouse certain feelings. 

As appears from the above-quoted German instance, we find 
often many synonyms differing m style, in degree of 'affectivity', 
m 'secondary meaning', in 'Gefuhlswert'. Cp e.g , neth. hoofd, 
engl head Ifop, engl pate, neth. mijn zoon, engl. my son, m'n 
jongen, engl my boy, neth. dronken * aangeschoten • bezopen. Now, 
it seems to me that ideas that may be expressed with a number 
of synonyms differing in style, 'secondary meaning’ and 'Gefuhls- 
wert', are often also worded in standing phrases containing a 
simile. Thus we have as drunk as a fly, ,,, as a lord^, as old as 
Methusalah, as the hills, as dead as a herring,^,,, as Queen Anne, 
etc. 'Affektbetonte’ verbs or adjectives are often connected 
with various similes^. The affect with which these ideas are 
charged tries to find many ways to release itself. Besides, there 
are several ideas that are used by preference in similes. As we 
have state above^, mother, lightning, arrow etc. are frequent upa- 
manas in several languages. This fact I should like to explain 
from the highly affective character of these ideas that make 
great impression on heart and mind of most people®. Thus in 
spontaneous and natural language similes are often 'gefuhls- 
maszig-anschaulich’, ‘affektiv’. When we must express in words 
feehngs and sensations which can only with great difficulty be 
worded m an intellectual and objective way and which may be 

^ K. O Ebdmaftn, Die Bedeutung des Wortes, p. 118. 

2 Neth. zo zat als een zwijn, — al$ een dragonder and many others. 

® Netherl, examples: De VooYS, o.c., p. 188. In suanding phrases in 
general see e g. Smith and HnsEiiTiFrE, The Oxford Dictionary of 
English proverbs (1935), Index, pp. 613ff, 

^ See § 12 

® (In Kwakiuti) metaphorical expressions are used particularly when 
describing the greatness of a chief or of a warrior. The chief is com- 
pared to a mountain, .. a rock winch cannot he climbed, E. Boas, 
Primitive Art, Oslo 1927, p. 321; also p. 327. 
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different with every single individual, we are often compelled 
to look for an approximating expression which is, in this case, 
the most adequate interpretation. Impressions and feelings are 
often vague and indefinite to such an extent that only an image 
that lacks clear-cut features may be in some degree an adequate 
wording There again the value of the employment of an image 
IS that it imposes on the hearer too a not completely unequivocal 
conception* he too may digest it inwardly just as he likes Thus 
the image ''ruckt m groBere seehsche Nahe”. 

When the impressions made upon us by events that happened 
before synchronize with what new events being similar feel to us, 
it may be that we also use the words suited to the former events 
in connection with the new ones. This similarity peed not be 
objective, but may be existent only in the feelings of the speaker. 
We must not lose sight of the fact, that similes may be rooted m 
our inward reactions in such a degree that it is almost impossible 
to form an idea of what they are like In Sanskrit and other lite- 
ratures an image frequently met with, is the swiftness of the 
mind compared ^ith that of the wind: manojava- etc Yet, 
ERDMANiir^ remarks with good reason that in the following lines 
of Lexjtholb "‘der eigentliche Vergleichungspunkt ... nur im 
Gefuhl (liegt”): Wze der Sturmwind, der uber die Heide pfeift [ 
Ohne Mast, ohne Muh, ohne sichere Statt, [ So mein heiszer Sinn 
uber die Erde schweift, ] So mein Herz, das Jceinen Freund, keine 
Eeimaf hat. As is well known in the Homeric simile the poet is 
often carried away by his feehngs and imagination to such a 
degree that he loses sight of the proper object of the simile and 
thus it becomes independent. Yet, this is not necessary^. In a popu- 
lar song from Carinthiae.g.® the lonely and deserted man is com- 
pared to a stone on the road, over which everyone passes silently; 
here both 'GefuhF and object of the simile are present. Similes 
and metaphors often derive their existence from the emotional 
value of a word. In colloquial speech we use often a simile when 
we pour out our hearts, when we reprehend, scorn or threaten a 

^ O.C., p. 210. I refer also to C. van deb Lbextw, La structure de la 
mentaiite primitive, Paris 1928, p. 3, J. van Ginneken, Het gevoei 
m taal en woordkunst, Leuvensche Bijdrageu, 10 (1912-3), pp. 5iff. 

^ Compare also G. van deb Leeuw, Wegen en Grenzen, 1932, p. 12. 

® See O. Bockbl, Psychologie der Volksdiehtung, Leipzig 1900, p. 
277. 
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person, or when we make fnn of him. Husband to wife, who for 
a whole day keeps silence with apathy, in a sudden outburst 
.neth wat zit je er vandaag weer bij als een schelvis {what a sack 
of old bones yon look aga%n to-day f). "‘Das Gleichnis in der Edda 
wild in der Regel dann gebraucht, wenn der Dichter die Gefuhle 
seiner Helden recht stark znm Ausdruck brmgen will ... Schma- 
hend, klagend, lobpreisend oder spottend, immer verrath er 
eine gehobene leidenschafthch erregte Stimmung'’^ 

This class of similes is in the first place met with in stage -plays 
Bhasa, Avim 3, 19 in one of those stanzas which further the 
progress of the play^ him kampase pavanavegahatd lateva, 
''why do you tremble like a creeper smitten by the violence of 
the wind’’, we should say wat sta je daar te beven als een net!, 
cp, eng. as frail as a reed etc. Bhasa, Vas. 4, 1 + Vid (pr.}; 
Yang 3, 1 -f , Car 1, 1 -}-. Kal. Mai. 2, 13 + Vid (pr.) ... my 
stomach burns like an oven . ; 4, 1 + id. she fares like a cuckoo in the 
grip of a cat, “(he) means that she is in a sore plight” (Kale^); 
17 -f the female doorkeeper of the palace (pr ). . . the princess 
was trembling like a frail leaf in a strong win^, 5, 6 + Malavika 
(pr.) my heart trembles like the water lying on a lotus-leaf, Bhav 
Utt. 3, 7. Ratnav p. 48^ (2, 5+ Vid.) in a menace: I will fell you 
... like a ripe wood-apple fruit; cp. 97 in a question. An emphatical 
request: Kal. Sak. 1, 10 in a more poetical form let not ... that 
arrow be cast on the delicate body of the deer, like fire on a heap of 
flowers, the hke 4, 18-f (pr ) in an "affektische Erage’, A 'lyrical 
effusion’ Ratnav. p. 113 (4, 2+). — Being consumed by an in- 
tense emotion the speaker produces variations or enlargements. — 
That this simile occurs very frequentij^ in poetry is a matter of 
course: the effectiveness of poetry does not depend upon the 
power of description which releases clear mental notions, but 
upon the energy with which its words arouse emotions. 

§ 19, Often the affective character of a simile m obvious .from 
the context and from the meamng and 'Gefuhlswert’ of the upa- 
mana The teachers of that school are just like fathers and mothers 


^ A. Hoffmann, Ber bildliche Ausdruck im Beowulf und in der Edda, 
Englische Studien 6 (1883), p 198. 

^ See A, B. Keith, The Sanskrit drama, Oxford 1924, p. 114. 

3 The M of K. ... ©d. by M. R. Kale^ 1918, Notes, p. 76. 

^ Ed. Balamanorama Press, Madras 1935 
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to the children, here it is quite obvious what is meant The feelings 
of the man who after travelling a long time m the inliense heat 
of the tropical or subtropical sun reaches a shady pfece are im- 
mediately clear to us. See e.g. RV 2, 33, 6 ghrnlva chdydm arapd 
ailya; 6, 16, 38 upa chdydm iva ghrner aganma sarma te vayam | 
agne . A person is seized by Death like a sleeping deer by a 
tiger, Mbh 12, 175, 18. See also eg Mbh 12, 176, 19, 177, 50 
grlsme sltam iva hradam, 361, 6 as the cultivator the rain-cloud 
Instances from the Ram 4, 17, 22 Valin complains of Rama who 
has hit him with an arrow and upbraids him with his ungenerous 
way of acting . (tvdm) jane pdpasarndcdram trnaih kupam ivdvr- 
lam, the next verse has alhterating words, 48, 20, 7, 66, 37 
Hanuman is encouraged to leap over the ocean . visannd harayah 
sarve Hanuman him upeksase | vikramasva mahdvega Visnus trm 
vikramdn iva (cp. 67, 3 II). The subjects of king ^uddhodana 
reposed peacefully pitur ankagatd iva, ‘‘hke children m their 
father’s lap”, Asv. Saund. 2, 7 Of course, father and mother 
often form part of similes In the Isle of Mores (Neth. East Indies) 
old men used to ^ay to a missionary who gave them a quid of 
tobacco just like a father who laves his children and gives them 
presents you give to us, old men, good things'^ When AV. 2, 28, 5^ 
we find mdtevdsmd adite Sarma yacha, these words mean ‘'give 
him shelter, o Aditi, in a very careful manner”, but how this 
meaning may be couched in more exquisite terms than in the literal 
rendering ‘'give him s. hke a mother”^, which will be understood 
m all times and in all languages^ ^ , cp RV. 1, 41, 2 , Jaim. Br. 143 
in imtio; 140 at the end; Mbh. 11, 16, 37, Ram 4, 22, 9 putram 
waurasam, see aihove, §2; Mark. Pur. 25, 8, 69, 23; 81, 4; 24, 3, 
91, 25. Uttarar. 3, 19 sutam iva manasd tvdm . smardmi ; — Harsa, 
Nag. 1, 7+ (art). 

§ 20. More than once, however, it proves necessary to have a 
profound knowledge of the culture and the life of the people, 


^ From a letter from Pater A. BuRaER. After the missionary had 
left them for Europe, a man of the people of Manggarai wrote 
him: 'lust Uhe an orphan, who has lost father and mother, I looh oboist 
here. 

® See also Ved. Cone. 703. 

® Also e g, Bhasa, Prat. 4, 13. 

^ As for the order of words, see § 27. 
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whose similes we wish to understand^ With ns, m the Nether- 
lands, we attach to a hog or porker the notion of dirtiness, de- 
bauchery, meanness , with the people of Flores, on the contrary, 
sa^a p%ara d%a seperh babi, ‘'I bring him up like a hog does not 
mean, '"such an upbringing could only make a dirty fellow of 
the boy’’, or the hke, but ‘‘I bring himup with great care”. Thus 
when we read Mbh 12, 263, 10 yajndt prajd prabhavaU nabhaso 
'mbha ivdmalam, these words are not perfectly clear at first sight 
The connection between the water from the clouds and the off- 
spring is explained by the next verse agnau prdstdhuhr brahmann 
ddityam upagacchah | dditydj jdyate vrstir vrster annam tatah 
prajdk, 

§ 21 In Mark. Pur. 29, 14 (and other instances) the simile may 
be said to bring a thing or an event in the very sphere of the 
speaker or of another person a man must nounsh the gods 
daily, like his own body. A simile may bring a thing nearer to us 
RV. 1, 144, 7 Agni ... delightful in appearance like a dwelling that 
is rich in food, 191, 14 . . have taken asunder iky venom just like 
female jar-bearers \ 1, 3, 8* 25, 1, 30, 1, 37, S, 57, 4, 103, 6, 
104, 6, 3, 45, 3. Here the upamanas are borrowed from everyday 
Hfe. In the same way, but somewhat extended: 1, 32, 5, ll6, 15. 

This sort of simile may illustrate a fact or an event by means 
of a comparison to human circumstances: 2, 6, 7 Agni, thougoeth 
between both races (viz. of gods and men) ... as a messenger like a 
bridegroom's friend (who is matrimonial agent); see also, e.g., 
1, 83, 2d; 86, 5. AV. 3, 11, 8 old age has curbed you, as %f if were 
a cow, an ox, with a rope; the bridling of an ox or a cow formerly 
has impressed the author and called forth definite emotions in 
him; now a similar emotion is called forth by seeing or thinking 
of a curbed person, and thus the curbed one and the cow and 
ox are combined in a 'simile’^. 

§ 22. When the Jester, Bhasa, Car. 1, 28+ (pr.) remarks that 
there is no oil in the lantern, just as there is no affection in a 
courtisan^, he undoubtedly alludes to Carudaita’s affection for 

^ The remarks of F. Boas, Primitive Art, pp, 325ff should be read 
too. I refer also to the examples given by C. Mbinhos*, pp. 67f. , 
136ff. 

^ See also Kabl Gboos, Das Seelenleben des Eandes, 1913, p. 98. 

Cp. § 54. 

® As to the double meaning of nissineha see § 60. 
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the courtisan Vasantasena, the point upon which the play hinges. 
Thus, as we all know, we may make allusions with a simile 
^'Wortspiel und Vergleich konnen mit einander^ verbunden 
werden* ... anspieiend auf die durch Kummer bewirkte Abmage- 
rung der Konigin Eulaha there %s not so thin a Queen m the Cards''^. 
Puns on the double meaning of the upameya are to the taste of 
the general public neth zo vet als modder {vet ~ 1 '‘faf, 2 
''tipsy’') ; d^e thee is zo slap als een vaatdoeh (slap = 1 ‘ weak, slack, 
hmp”, 2 "wishy-washy") 2. See eg Mrcch 2, 1, shampoeer nava~ 
bandhanamuhkde via gaddahle hd tddido mhi gaddahle, 8, 46 the 
same person as a bhiksu .. pattd | ede vithinnapattd manne paitd 
via phulanti, "the leaves tremble .. hke wmgs ... with spread 
feathers”®. 

With a simile we may imply veiled hints and remarks; Kal 
Mai 3, 22 + (Vid , pr ), where the return of Agnimitra’s wife 
IS compared to that of the planet Mars to the zodiacal sign : both 
are unfavourable 

§ 23. Many a time colloquial speech has a special hkmg for 
similes, because ihey may have a comic character. As we have 
stated” above, similes are often "affektisch” or "anschaulich” 
and then they may be in use as vigorous locutions . neth. Mj is zo 
arm als de mieren ("as poor as the ants”, i.e. "as poor as a church- 
mouse”), zo kaal als een luis ("as naked as a louse”) But some- 
times we find variations upon this sort of similes, which are witty 
or comic either because the upamana is an idea that makes a 
comic impression or is ludicrous in itself, or because the connec- 
tion of upamana and upameya is a laughter-moving one. Cp. 
e.g. neth, voortkomen als een luis op een teerton ("to proceed like 
a louse on a tar-barrel”). Now and then this comic effect is emu- 
lated for its own sake : neth, hij gleed uit als een slah op een kale 
hop ("he slid along like a snail on a bald head”). Witty persons 
and authors, especially authors of comedies^ are wont to take 
advantage of laughter-moving and caricaturistic similes: neth. 

^ See B. Eckhabdt, Die Instige Pei*son im alteren engiischen Drama, 
Palaestra 17, 1002, p. 24o. 

^ More examples Fbed. Bebens, Taal en Letteren 9, p. 223. But see 
further on, § 60, 

® See J Ph. Vooel, Het leemen wagentje, Diss. Amsterdam 1807, 
p. 207. 

* See e.g. Eckhabbt, o.c., pp. 244f.; 340. 
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Symemk verhef opjou as een boer op een boechweyte koek (Bredero) 
(‘'S. I am m love with you like a peasant with a buckwheat- 
cake”), ztjn volzinnen njden voort als 'n kinderwagentje (Van 
DeysseP) (''his sentences ride along like a baby-cart”) In many 
cases the source from which the poet borrows was undoubtedly 
coUoqmal speech. In the same way the Jester^ says, Bhasa, 
Car 3, 9 + (pr.) I can sleep no more than a Buddhist who has 
made a date with a servant girl As we may expect, similes of this 
sort often leave the mouth of the Jester, who in his comparisons 
too utters himself in a h 3 rperconerete and realistic manner® 
Bhasa, Yaug. 3, 0 (pr ) like an old hog's bladder I am bringing up 
nothing but wind , ibid {he) comes running hither like a foaming 
stream of dirty rain-water in the road, A vim. 2, 8 + two similes 
(pr.) ; cp. 4, 22, Car 3, 2+ Often his jokes recall to mind his 

favourite occupation eating, cp Bhasa, Car. 1, 0 (pr ), see the 
whole passus, Vas. 4, 0 (pr ), cp Avim 2, 8 + (pr ), Mrcch 4, 
28 -f (pr vid ) etc. etc 

In a hyperbolical simile^ the emotional value ('Gefuhlswert’) 
sometimes domineers to such a degree that logKaUy the result is 
nonsense, for instance in emphatic utterances, invectives and the 
like neth. hij is zo gierig als de pest ("he is as stingy as pesti- 
lence”), je bent zo lui als de bliksem ("you are as lazy as lightning”). 
In general, such expressions which are ‘meaningless’ in themsel- 
ves, have been built upon well-known patterns. Comic nonsense 
arises also, when the upamana is faulty or wrong Thus, in the 
Mrcchakatika Samsthanaka betrays his ignorance by errors in 
the field of mythology 1, 25 I will catch you just like Hanumdn 
caught Subhadrd, the sister of Visnu, 1, 21 Kunti caught by Ra- 
vana; 1, 39 etc., 1, 12, here in the whole passus the poet is 
aiming at effects. 

A sudden transition from the sublime to every day events 
or to reahty may cause a comic effect Bhasa, Pr. 1, 2 the su- 
tradhara glorifies "this autumn season, when the swan takes her 

Quoted by W. Kbameb, D© vergehjkmg, m De menw© Taalgids, 
24, pp. 273ff 

2 For the vidu^aka and his speech Hillebbandt, Kalidasa, 1921, pp 
120 ff,; J Huizinga, De vidu§aka in het Indisch tooneel, Diss. Gro- 
ningen 1897, pp. 134ff. 

^ Cp. e.g. the example given by Mammata, Kp 7, 309. 

^ Exaggeration to raise a laugh, Bebens, o c., p. 221. 
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§ 24 SIMILES WITH ‘sound-figures’ 

delight on the banks of sand’' — then interrupted by the Voice 
behind the scene’ he goes on, busthng with joy as in the royal 
palace — a portress. Just as in this verse, also Ka?l Mai L 3 
and Harsa, Nag. 1, 4 in such a transition the upamana stands at 
the end, a fact which enhances the effect. Context and wordorder 
may emphasize what is characteristic in a simile. Kal Mai 
4, 15+ a maid-servant here is, like a bull in a market-street, the 
levered Gautama, gone to sleep, notice the contrast between the 
w^ords hull and dryagauiama which immediately follow each 
other* 

§ 24, As I have already stated elsewhere^, more than once 
‘sound-figures' are found in similes m Enghsh about 25% of 
the sayings such as as dry as dust, as dead as a door-nail are alh- 
terative, in Neth compare zo groen als gras {as green as grass), 
zo klaar als een klontje, (“as clear as a lump of sugar”), zo vnj als 
een vogel, zo week als was etc 

In other sayings rhyme (homoioteleuton) is found- neth. zo 
rood als een kroot (“as red as a beetroot”), zo nat als een Icat 
(‘‘as wet as a < 3 ®t”). Now, these agreements m sound are not 
poetical in themselves^ In the doggerel of children we often 
hear rhyme etc., sometimes in the outward appearance of si- 
miles’ ik ben zo groot als een boot (“I am as big as a boat”) 
Very often these ‘similes’ are devoid of sense and prove non- 
sensical, when we try to find a logical meaning in them 
They are unnecessary complements of a communic'Htidn in 
the form of a simile, owing their existence in the first place to a 
want of and a special liking for assonance and parallehsm^ 
Moreover, it may occur that the speaker hkes to linger a moment 
wuth the idea or image he calls forth, then the simile may have 
a retarding and intensifying effect This kind of sayings are apt 
to become formulae, mannerisms. 

In ancient German popular songs the expressions wie der 
morgenstern, wie ein stern etc. are in the verse often meant to 
rhyme with the word gern^. In medieval German literature we 


^ J. Gonda, Reim und Alliteration im . Atharva-Veda, Acta Onen- 
talia, voL 18. 

2 C. Meinhof, O.C., p. 148 wrongly says* “ ..poetische Form . . z. B. 
reimt man”. 

2 See my Stilistische Studie .. , pp. 20ff. 
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find proper names, 'formelhaft verwendet’, in Gleichms-Reim’, 
e g diu v%l saelege kumgin j was geheizen Ottegebe | ein wol berendiu 
wtnrebe, *‘besoiiders im mittelhochdeutschen Reimvers, wo oft 
der Reimsie liervortreibt”^. Indeed, a "simile’ containing a pro- 
per name may render many a service to rhyme neth ich hen 
schermen alsoo wel as Pieter Brack | ick ken behendich en fray 
speelen uyt den aes-sack^, elsewhere Napoleon has been intro- 
duced to rhyme with the "simile’ smelt als sneeaio voor de zon^ 
We must not forget that "similes’ of this sort which from a 
logical point of view are usually superfluous in the long-winded 
speech and recitation of simple and 'primitive’ men have to 
perform a function. 

In the Atharvaveda we find alliteration® 6, 42, Id, 2b sa- 
kkdydv iva sacdvahai , 80, 2 b divi devd iva sntdhy 7, 95, 2 c kurku- 
rdv iva kujantau. 18, 3, 67 b = RV 7, 32, 26 b (see also Ved. 
Cone. 583) pita putrebhyo yathd, Mbh 7, 2, 3 piteva p an en- 
largement by means of another p — . AV. 11, 4, 10 b pita putram 
iva priyartiy 12, 1, 45 let the earth yield me ... streams of pro- 
perty dhruveva dhenur . ; 19, 49, 6 rdtn rajelFd, 10, 1, 1 1 ... 
vahatau vadhum iva | vUvarupam\ see also 8, 7, 15a; 14, 1, 43. 
RV. 10, 149, 4 vdsreva vatsam sumand duhdnd, 1, 38, 8 vdsreva 
vidyun mimdti. These cases are not artificial The alhteration 
may be either in the upamana and in the upameya or in one part 
of the entire expression. With all. and rhyme RV. 1, 4, 1 suru- 
pakrtnam utaye sudughdm iva goduhe. 

Also in post-vedic texts: Mbh. 1, 6, 12 krosantlm knrarlm iva, 
also elsewhere, e.g. 11, 12, 10, 16, 18, Ram. 4, 19, 28, patanga 
iva pdvakam Mbh, 9, 3, 27, Ram 3, 28, 14 (fixed formulas). See 
also Mbh. 7, 5, 8, 10, 23; 51; 15, 25. Often in the Ram.: 4, 17, 23 
pdpam pracchannam iva pdvakam; 22, 9: 4 x p — ; 19, 22 
vajrdndm iva vdsavam; 31, 30 panedsya iva pannagah; 32, 21 


^ A. Daub, Das alte deutsch© Volkslied, Leipzig 1908, p. 118. 

® H. Pongs, Das Biid in der Dichtung, Marburg 1927, p. 172. 

® Bbedebo, see P. H. van Mobrilebkbn, Het Nederlandsch Kliucht- 
spel m de 17© eeuw, I, p, 31 

^ WouTBBS and Moobman, Het Straatiied, Msuwe bimdel, Amster- 
dam 1934, p. 143. Similes for the sake of rhyme also e.g. pp, 125; 
138; 143. 

® See my Stilistiseh© Studio, pp. 84ff. 

® Also Ram. 4, 22, 9, etc.; see also J. J. Meyeb, Triiogie, III, p. 176. 
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bhartnr bhdryeva tadvase, 45, 3, 48, 21; 54, 5, (>7, 43 See also 
4, 22, 17 grahagrasta tva, 24, 27, 26, 23. Not uixfreqiientlj m the 
works of AsYaghosa Be. 7, 53 rdgena sdrdham npuneva yud~ 
dhvd, 8, 72 vajradhvamneva vdranah, 13, 5; 38, 47, Saiind 6, 37 
sasdnkalekhd mradabhramadhye Compare also . Kal , Ragh 
see 1, 36; 2, 39. Rtns 1, 27, b, Mrcch 8, 15b. In a more artificial 
way e.g Mrccb 1, 12, in a comic verse id 1, 52. — With bo- 
moioteleuton etc.: AthV. 10, 1, 2bjdnlh% krtye kartdram | duhiUva 
filar am avam, this sort of rhyme is frequent m these texts 

Rhyme e.g Mbh. 7, 3, 13 . samkruddhd vydghrd iva mrga- 

ksayam j pdndavd ... karisyanti kuruksayam; this sort of responsio 
IS as old as the hills and not artificial in itself^. In a yathd — taihd- 
simile with responsio id. 7, 5, 10^, only yatfid 7, 7,^6^. Emphasi- 
zing assonances- Mbh. 5, 124, 22^, 

Besides, we also find the interesting combination of simile and 
adnominatio^. AV. 19, 35, 2 sa no raksatu jangido dhanapdlo 
dhaneva^ , Mbh. 7, 14, 30 matto mattamivadvifam. Here the adno- 
minatio hes within the npamana. Although found in a kavya- 
poem, the hne Bhar. Ear. 3, 45 I roots in a very old type, prdfto 
'bhimdnavyasandd asahyam dantlva dantavyasandd vikdram ; here 
we find responsio® and the same word ^vyasana- is found as well 
in the upameya as in the npamana It goes without saying that 
we should not treat ahke all ^similes with adnominatio' . Mbh. 7 , 
26, ^ sa ndga iva ndgena govrseneva govrsah [ samdhutah svayam 
rdgnd ndgdnlkam upddravat we have an instance of polyptoton 
indicating reciprocity’^. — In a kavya-work: Asv. S- 4, 39 bhran- 
tarn mr gam bJhfdntamukMmrglva Kal.R 16, 40, Etus. 3, %sama- 
ddh pramadd iva, 

§ 25. Much more interesting, however, are the cases in which 
the adnominatio is distributed over upamana and upameya. 
Here, in a number of oases this adnommatio is quite natural, 


^ See my Stil Studie, pp. 92ff , Acta Or voL XVIII, o.c. 

2 See § 55. 

® See further on, § 25. 

^ As for adnommatio, see my remark, Stihstische Studie (see above), 
p. 64, n 3. 

® Compare the sort of adnommatio which I have called ‘pleonastic a. , 
O.C., p. 69. 

® O c., p 34. 

^ O.C., p. 68. 
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although, of course, the speaker or author wants to express 
something with it (Mbh ) Savitr! 6, 23 tvdm hi jdndmi Sdvitri 
iSdvitrlm iva tejasd Bhasa, Pr. 4, 10 we see an artificial and ela- 
borated instance of this type, which in itself is in fact nol} arti- 
ficial; after having heard the name of Eaghu m strophe 9, Laks- 
mana gives a welcome, raghur iva ... bhava . . gundndm bhajanam, 

A rather frequent type consists in the combination of a simple 
noun with the same noun as part of a compound Here in a 
translation we can often add the word real. Thus, Nala, 5, 7 the 
assembly of the kings is described: rdjasamitim . . | sampurndm 
purusavydghrair vydghrair giriguhdm iva, ''filled with man-tigers 
(men hke tigers) just like a mountain-cave with real tigers ” 
See also e.g. Mbh 7, 26, 52 saradhdrdbhir dhdrdbhir iva toyaddh, 
1, 3, 186, cp 7, 14, 5 aSmavarsam ivdvarsat, Asv. Be. 13, 63, 
S. 14, 29. Further e g. Mbh 4, 14, 4 tdm drstvd devagarbhdbhdm 
carantlm devatdm iva^ 1, 3, 186; Dandin, D&c. p. 46 (NS. 

I. 3; 5. 

Somewhat different is e.g. Mbii 5, 124, 22^%pdkdnte dahaty 
enam himpdham iva bhahsitam Cp. Asv. S 6, 9 vivarnavaktrd . 

/ vivarnacandreva .. This type can easily be made a play, a trinket, 
an instrument of artificiality: Asv. Be. 8, 43 goto nrdevah sa hi 
devi devavat , 8, 75 gunapnyo yena vane sa me priyah priyo 'pi sann 
apnyavat pracentah, S 6, 26, where {^)padma{^) occurs six times ^ 

Occasionally proper nouns play a part in the affair. Ram 4, 

II, 26 nanarda kampayan bhumim dundubhir dundubhir yathd, 
Asv. Saund 2, 49 tasya devl nrdevasya mdyd ndma taddbhavat [ 
vUakrodhatamomdyd mdyeva divi devatd, ‘‘...a queen named 
Maya, who like the goddess Maya . an accumulation of the 
same sounds and words as we often find in the works of Asva- 
ghosa and other kavya-poets. See also 4, 6, Kal Mai 3, 0 
mdlavidvi anuhudamutta via mdladlmdla, ... like a 
malati-garland . Mrcch 1, 6. In a song of praise of a king- 
hard (vaitalika), which song is applied as an artificial expedient, 
we hear m a harinl-stanza with adnominatio . . ananga ivangavan, 
Kal Mai. 5, 1 

Repetition of the same word with a different meaning Asv. 

^ Here Johnston, The Saundarananda . translated, Oxford 1932, 
p. 13 refers to Bhamaha, Kavyalamkara 1, 39, who objects to the 
use of Maya in comparisons 
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Be. 8, 24 tatali sabdspd mahisl maMpateh pranastavatsd mahislva 
vatsald, Sauiid 2, 19 gdw, adharmena nddhulcsai ksiratarsena gam 
%va With rhyme, 6, 25. 

§ 26. In addition to the cases of adnominatio quoted above. I 
point to a number of artificial instances • Bhasa, Avim. 5 -}- 
%Mmamurt%r murUmdmva pavano Kai Ragh. 3, 30 tatdra 
vidydh .. disc haridbhir hantdm ivesvarah; cp 5, 37 dipa %va 
pradlpdt. Not unfrequently in Dandm’s Dskc , e.g p. 27, 10 
(NS. aSmanah savidhe vidher dmmam %va^ 11 .. tdmraSdsanam 
sdsanam mdhdtwr %va yam dddya vidh%m tadupadistam disiavi- 
jayam iva, quite nnnatnraP, p. 44, 9 draskiJcdmah kdma %va, p. 
47, 7 samiustdntarangd tarangdvollm. Artificial repetition of groups 
of syllables. ^ 

Now Asv. S. 6, 33 we find a comparison which, at first sight, 
seems rather unusual. Sundarf’s heart throbs with sighs like a 
cave, the opening of which has been split by the thunderbolt, 
but as appears from the Sanskrit text, here the author cares 
only about the repetition of sounds^ : sd sundarl svdsacalodarl hi 
vajrdgmsambhiTiTmdarl guheva 

Sometimes the words or the order of words seems to be chosen 
intentionally m such a way that two words, almost equal in 
sound, follow each other. Mbh. 12, 331, 32 .. bhagnd nagd ndgair 
ivottamaih; Ram. 4, 20, 3 vdnaram ... | tarum ivonmulam 
paryadevayatdturd 

Artificial too is e g the simile combined with a slesa^. 

§ 2 7. In my opinion there is occasion to raise the question, if there 
exists any connection between the place in the sentence occupied 
by the simile and its ‘Affektgehalt’ (emotionalism). Indeed, in 
sentences or utterances which are spoken under the influence 
of feehngs and sensations, the most 'affektbetonte’ element wil^ 
push itself towards the first place in the sentence Now, as I 
take it, in Netherlandish this is often the case with similes as 
well When we read in the report of a meeting . Als ee% bnesende 
leeuw stond de hear X. op en schreeuwde: %k protesteer^ (like a 


^ See also § 12 

^ On the contrary, p 29, 10 a simile is found without a yamaka, 
although here there is an abundance of examples of this figure. 
® Comic, in a Netheri. stage-play: Bbedbbo, Sp. Brab. 389. 

^ See § 60. 
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roaring hon Mr X. got up from his seat and shouted I protest ^), 
then, in my opinion, the incident is related more vividly and the 
feelings of those present are interpreted in a more apparent way 
than in a sentence in which the simile occupies a place near the 
end, the sentence De heer X. stond op als een bnesende leeuw 
[Mr, X got up like a roaring hon) expresses less emotion A 
Malay instance seperti boeroeng ajahanda perdpnak | didalam 
doehoeng pehhara dan penak It might be an interesting task to 
collect instances belonging to differenk languages 

Moreover, the place occupied by the simile with respect to the 
central point of the utterance or communication may differ and 
in this too may he a difference with regard to the Ausdruckswert 
Especially, when the distance between it and the upameya is 
rather great, a comparison opening the sentence may promote 
the tension 0, e$ war ein himmhsch Ahnen, womit ich jetzt den 
kommenden Fruhhng wieder begruszte! Wie fernher in schweigender 
Luft, wenn alles schlaft, das Saitenspiel der Geliebten, so umtonten 
seme leisen Melodien mir die Brust.,,^ Here the^eader’s patience 
IS put to a severe test. 

As for Vedic and Sanskrit texts, in a number of cases the simile 
occupies the first place in a sentence or in a verse^ , then it seems 
to me that usually a pecuhar stylistic value may be recognized 
The frequency varies in the various texts. In the Atharvaveda 
this position of the simile is not unfrequent 5, 14, 10 1 putra iva 
pitaram gacha svaja ivdbhisthito dasa, '‘as a son to a father go, 
like a constrictor trampled on bite'’, 7, 109, 4 II vrksam ivdsanyd 
jahi yo,. , “like a tree with a thunderbolt, smite him who...", 
here the victim occupies the first place, compare 6, 37, 2 II 
saptdram atra no jahi divo vrksam ivdsanih. Just as in this case, 
elsewhere in sentences containing an imperative * 4, 4, 6d dhanur 
ivd tdnayd pasah, 19, 46, 2c indra iva dasyun ava dhunusva 
prtanyatah, the mighty name of Indra in the first place®, see also 
28, 3d, 28, 4 II^ like the rising sun, 14, 2, 31 II “hke Indrani.. 


^ Holdbblin, Hyperion, see W. Schneider, Ansdruckswerte cier 
dentscken Sprache, Leipzig-Berlin 1931, p. 181. W. Kbambr, In- 
leidmg tot de stihstiek, Groningen 1935, p. 59 refers to Old Testa- 
ment, Jes 55, 10. 

® Dandin, Kavyap. 2, 17 viparydsopama, ‘‘reversed simile”, 

® See § 44. 
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mayest thou. ”, but here the verb stands at the end of the line 
Indrdnlva subudhd budhyamdnd jyoUr agrd usasah prati jdgardsi , 
in the same way 32 II Uhe Suryd . with your husband unite here ^ 
AV 10, 1, 3 II, 2, 28, 1; 5, 4, 18, 2, 5, 26, 5, 6, 30, 3, 14, 2, 37 
In a passns containing several very short sentences (which is 
very often a proof of emotion), with alhteration 10, 1, 17 vdta 
iva vfksdnni mt'mhi pddaya^ ‘‘hke the wind the trees, crush down, 
bring to ruin cp. RV. 2, 39, 5. In execrations and the like 
AV. 8, 4, 8 II like water held together with the fist let (him), 
be non-existent, 19, 50, 3 II variation upon a well-known image* 
gambhlram aplavd iva na tareyur ardtayah, ‘"like a deep water 
men without a boat may the mggards fail to pass (it}”. 5, 20, Id 
like a lion, about to conquer thunder loudly against {them), 2a goes on 
with, like a lion has roared thunderously,.,, cp also 21, 6b In the 
last verse of a hymn, 2, 30, 5 II (to secure the love of a woman) 
hither has this woman come desiring a husband; desiring a wife I 
have come, like a loud-neighing horse,,. I have come^. In other 
sentences that do not contain an imperative 12, 1, 57 asva iva 
rajo dudhuve, he?§ the simile is an indication ofvivid and vigorous 
speech. AY, 8, 6 is a ^hymn’ to preserve a pregnant woman from 
demons : 8 the demons who surprise her — them like a shadow the 
sun, cirbling, has made to vanish \ in my opinion the equivalence 
of demons and shadow has been emphasized by the position of 
chdydm iva at the beginning. Cp. 8, 7, 15. Sometimes, however, 
it seems to be difficult to see a greater emotional value in such 
a simile. AY. 14, 2, 44c, containing the simile, is perhaps attracted 
by b; 12, 3, 33 II, 9, 3, 24. 

Now it is worthy of note that in this text many of the upamanas 
which stand at the beginning, are ideas that have a great ‘Ge- 
fuhlswert’ (emotional value) in itself or are usually found in 
speech that is meant to be vigorous. In AV. the word mdtd occurs 
40 times, mdteva ot mdtd.,. yathd 6 times, but this is always at the 
beginmng of a verse or line, cp. 18, 2, 50 rmtd putram yathd, 12, 
3, 23janitriva prati harydsi sunum; lion and fire 8, 7, 16. I also 
refer to frequent lines such as putram iva pitardv aivinobhd RV. 10, 
131, 5aetc. (Ved. Gone. 688); ivasajitvarih RV. 10, 97, 3c etc. 


^ See Whitney-Lanman, A.V. translated, p. 942. 

^ See also § 31. See also Whitniby-Lakman, o.c., p, 73. 

4 
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The Rgveda yields a rather large number of instances. 1, 32, 6 
nice a person who %s not able to fight . he { Vrtra) has challenged the 
.great hero (Indra); 117, 18 in an exclamation, 123, 10 kanyeva 
tanvd sdSaddndm esi devi devam ''like a maid . thou goest, 
goddess (Usas)"” , cp 130, 4 III, 1, 23, 11 , 100, 3 Here the position 
of the upamanas points to briskness With a command or request 
1, 63, 5d to Indra* ghaneva vajnh chnathihy amitrdn, emphati- 
cally. Cp. 104, 9d piteva nah srnuhi, 140, 1. Query of a person 
who is interested RV. 1, 165, 2; cp. 117, 12, desire 2, 33, 6. — In 
post-Vedic literature. Nala 10, 27 doleva muhur dydti ydti caiva 
sabhdm prah; 12, 24 yuthabhrastdm ivaikdrn mam harinirn, . | na 
mdnayasi mdm (2 x mam^) ; Sav. 5, 5 sulair iva siro viddham idam 
samlaksaydmy aham, in direct oration too Mbh. 11, 16, 57. See 
also 7, 22, 15, 10, 8. Compare also 7, 25, 31. A longer and more 
elaborate upamana Mbh. 11, 16, 43 (lamentation of the Kuru 
women over the slam) raktotpalavandnlva vibhdnti . | mukhdni 
Kesava j|. But usually we find in the Mbh. shorter and mor.e 
natural upamanas denoting 'affektbetonte’ notions in vivid and 
emotional speech 7, 10, 31 dswisa iva..,, "lik^a venomous ser- 
pent”...; 63 utsanga %va sarnvrddham\ 15, 22 as with their claws 
great tigers^ as with their teeth great elephants, see 7, 22, 4, 7, 1, 24; 
12, 145, 5 ddvdgninevanirdagdhd,,, lata; 177, 39 pdtdla iva, I refer 
also to the type of sentence: 7, 15, 15 tau vrsdv iva nardantau... 
viceratuh; 21, 65, Sav 1, 21 vigrahavatlva srir vyavardhata 
nrpdtmajd, where only the demonstrative pronoun precedes, but 
its meamng is no other than our "and” or "then”. Cp. Manu §, 
173. With yah sa + simile Mbh. 7, 10, 7. See also Manu 8, 95 
like a blind man who swallows fish with the bones is the man who .,, 
which is more vivid than: the man who... is like a blind man, , 
Ramayana: 4, 45, 3 the monkeys, in search of Sita, as soon as 
they have heard the command: like locusts they overspread the 
earth and set out. When a lot of monkeys reach a cave, like the 
going of the wind... their looks run off into the darkness (60, 20), 
which sounds vivid, but also to take up the preceding words 
without any delay* their eyesight and courage did not fail; in 
this way every thought of the contrary is excluded. When they 
reach the ocean, their hearts sank into their boots (64, 7) dkdsam 
iva duspdram sdgaram preksya vdnardh. Cp. 4, 61, 8. 

§ 28. It might be an interesting task to trace this phenomenon 
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in other texts too. Here I have to confine my remarks to a number 
of post-Valmikian works. In the plays of Asvaghosa for instance: 
Avim. 1,5 + incarnation of the wind its swift movements* . * 

in a the description of a minister who has seen an elephant 
rushing at the princess’ carriage, Car. 1, 28 + pr., Vid. , m a 
menace Oar 1, 26 + pr (2 x Artificially Abhis. 2, 1 + (pr ) 
Sita : how is it that to-day when the. sacrificial fire is blazing like 
the sprinkling of water some comfort in my heart arises , op , with 
a compound, 5, 9 + In verses. Yang 1, 16 the minister swears 
that his name shall not be Y., if he will not liberate the king 
(after this vow the play is named) if, seized by the enemy's troops 
as by Mdhu the moon, 1 1 do not liberate the king , here the adjective 
"^grasto, being most ‘affektbetont’, tries to occupy a^place at the 
head of the sentence and drags the simile along with it, which 
now occupies pada b, the simile, on the other hand, gives rise 
to the word ^grasto. 2, 9 the king of Ujjam says, that this capture 
passes his behef. He cries out : I do not believe the capture of U. 
which you relate — like the removing with the palm of your hand of 
the Mandara {mountain) — whose enemies report his heroism in 
battles .. Here the main point of the emotional utterance (^‘I do 
n’t beheve”) is at the beginning of the verse, the hyperbolic simile 
interrupts the ‘regular’ construction of the sentence, d is an 
addendum , notwithstanding the outward appearance of a vasan- 
tatilaka-stropKe a reflection of quite natural speech These two 
texts may be sufficient to prove that also in Bhasa’s verses the 
simile may be more than a dead thing or a stencil acting only 
as an ornament on the contrary, the simile itself and its position 
too often are copied from the hving language Thus, Avim. 3, 3 
the effusion in the form of a simile of Avimaraka, disguised as 
a burglar, does not seem to stand at the beginning for the sake 
of the metrum or the like: after the exclamation, how fearsome 
is the midnight! he commences a sardulavikridita-strophe as 
follows: like embryos in the womb are unconscious all creatures in 
their sleep. Such another case 4, 4a, cp. b, cp. Prat. 3, 2 gone into 
ecstasies over the speed of the chariot drumd dhdvantlva... j nadlva 
etc. ; Car. 4, 3 II a disconcerted cry* mrgiva. . kampase cdnukam- 
paae. Prat. 6, 1 is a singular vamsastha-strophe , after some long 


^ See § 37. 
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§ 29 THE SAME, SUGGESTING 


compounds we find in d mrglva slta panbhuya nlyate, Cp also 
Prat. 1, 2i; Avim. 4, 12c. 

As I stated above, a simile that precedes the iipameya may 
evoke tension. Bhasa, Car. 3, 9 + Vid. (pr.) it seems to enhance 
the comic effect: like a Buddhist monk who has an assignation 
with a servant girl — I can not sleep, Yang. 2, 11 in a 'poeticaF 
form the king answers the queen who had asked, why the king 
of the Vatsas is not an eligible son-in-law like a fire,,, in a forest 
and burning the whole world,. , the flames of my authority are ex^ 
tingmshed at his boundary. Learned Prat 5, 7 II. In the same 
way Kal Urv. 2, 13 + Vid. (pr.) as I when hungry get presents.,., 
you have obtained. . (comic), broadly elaborated Sak. 3, 23, when 
the king washes to kiss Sakuntala apariksatakomalasya tdvat 
kusumasyeva navasya satpadena | adharasya pipdsatd mayd te 
sadayam sundan grhyate raso 'yam ; art, but in the favourable 
sense of the word Emotionally Kal. Sak 6, 27 + (pr ), cry of 
distress (Vid.) * like a mouse seized by a cat — I have become hopeless 
of life, cp. also 6, 23 + (pr , porter) Admirin|J[Jrv. 2, 9 -f (pr ) 
Nandana-garden. Admiring, m an inquiry Sak 7, 8 +, with 
long compounds. Kal. Urv. 2, 0, maid, being commanded by her 
mistress, searching for the Vidusaka (pr ) : like a monkey drawn 
in a picture..,, silent, here stands the venerable M (= the Vid.), 
rooting in a predilection of the common people for rather emotional 
speech? — See also Asv. Be 5, 79 iti suhrdam ivdnusisya,. ; 8, 
83 (2 X ). — Batnav. 3, 18 + (Vid. pr., choice of words^). Bhav. 
Uttar. 2, 24 a quite natural order of words 

§ 29. Sometimes it seems to me that the author who puts a 
simile at the first place wishes to suggest or to make his readers 
guess the things he wants to say; the image is, as it were, a 
prelude. Asv. Saund, 2, 30 the excellent king' like with water a 
cloud, with good conduct he gladdened the people, 4, 2 he, as with 
a she-sheldrake the sheldrake,. ., the name of the cakravaka speaks 
volumes. In the same way 13, 1 parisikto 'mrteneva yuyuje pargyd 
mudd. Cp. also 2, 32 II. More elaboratedly Asv. Be. 8, 71 tatas... 
yaiodhardm preksya... | mahdravindair iva vrstitdditair mukhaih 
sabdspair vanitd vicukrusuh. Saund. 14, 41c, here the place of the 
upamana for the upameya has perhaps been brought about by 
a tendency to variation . in some foregoing verses iva occurs in d. 
With a learned simile and repetition of the same words, artifi- 
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cially but engaging the readers’ attention equally strongly Kai 
B. 1, 1 hke words and their meanings united, for the understanding 
of words and the%r meanings, I salute the parents of the universe* 
Pdrvatl and Paramesvara, where the first words belong to the 
last, see also Kum. 6, 79. Other instances* Mrcch 1, 11 + (pr.); 
Bhar. Kir. 6, 2, Band. B&c. p. 24, 1. 1 ; Bhav Uttar 3, 5; 
with a long digression^ 4, 16 

§ 30. The Indian authors on the subject were well acquainted 
with the fact that a simile is very often employed in praising a 
person or a thing See for instance Vamana^, who says ''a simile 
is employed in praising, reviling (reproaching) and describing the 
real state of things”. Now the simile may be used m this way, as 
we have stated above^, as in the example quoted by Vamana 
an affectionate wife is like nectar, but we moreover find it in com- 
mumcations and utterances that are complete in themselves, as 
an intensif 3 nng addition As a rule this simile is undeniably ex- 
aggerating or hyperbohc^. In colloquial speech this kind of similes 
is found too neth. o, dat park is zo moot, net een sprookje (‘'the 
park is awfully fine, just like a fairy-tale^”). It is obvious that 
this use of the simile too is peculiar to sensibility, excitement and 
the hke. The evident exaggeration which is peculiar to it (but 
not only to it^) is a typical phenomenon of the speech of the 
common people illogical and not to be understood literally it 
may serve to give^xpression to feelings and sensations. 

In a certain sense sentences hke the following may be counted 
among its number: Mbh. 7, 22, 12 naite jdtu punar yuddham 
iheyur iti me matih | yathd tu bhagnd dronena vateneva mahddru- 
mdh. Perhaps in many cases this type is at the root of the well- 
knowm constructions such as Nala 5, 6 sukesdntdni cdruni [ 
mukhdni rdjndm Sobhante, id. 1, 12, here the following words 
naksatrdni yathd divi may be understood as having been origin- 
ally an addition^. Genuine, though shghtly less spontaneous 
examples are Nala 1, 11 tdm. . | .,Jatam sahhlndrn,,, paryupdsac 
Chacim iva; 6, 5 tatra sma pind dr sy ante bdhavah parighopamdk j 


^ Bee § 53 

® Vamana, Kavyalamkarasutravrtti, 4, 2, 7. 


3 See §§ 9 ff 
^ See also § 10 

^ Caland, in his romanised edition of the Nalopakhyana (Utrecht, 
1916) puts a comma before yathd 
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§ 31 CLIMAX 


dhdravantah suslalcsndh fancaslrsd ivoragdli ^ , here in b par is a 
hyperbolic^ addition to plnd in a, d is an exaggerating enlarge- 
ment of the whole communication. Mbh 4, 16, 11 papdta tadd 
bhumau., | vtghurnamdno mscestas chtnnamula %va drumah See 
also Nala 1, 2; 20, 1 In the Ath. V. 6, 87, 2 1 be just here, be 
not moved away, like a mountain not unsteady, 

§ 31 Now, more than once such an "addition’ may be service- 
able in forming a climax We find such a climax also in every day 
speech The other day I myself to stimulate a person said voor- 
uit, gauw, als de bhksem (""hurry up, off you go, like lightning^”) 
In the Atharvaveda several instances are met with. 4, 12, 6 sa 
uttistha prehi pra drava rathah sucakrah supavili sundbhih, ""do 
you here gelj up, go forth, run forth (like) a chariot well- wheeled, 
well-tyred, well-naved’'^, 8, 6, 17 III padd pra vtdhya pdrsnyd / 
sthdlim gaur iva spandand, 8, 8, 3a crush them .. b devour them,,, 
c let them be broken like hemp, in this verse also adnom and 
allit . 6, 67, 2, 19, 28. 2 Without an imperative 6, 21, 2 you are 
the most excellent of remedies, the best of plants, like Soma, , like 
Varuna A very fine instance is 6, 115, a hynln for the relief of 
enas, "‘sin” 1 if ,, we have committed sins, free us from that,,,, 
2 if I have committed sin, let , {it) free from that, drupaddd iva, 
'"as from a post”, 3 being freed as if from a post, as one,,., like,. , 
let all cleanse me of sin^ , m 3a drupaddd iva muc- (2d) has been 
taken up, although this figure may be "besonders kunstlich’ else- 
where this is not necessary See also AV. 10, 1, 1-3. — With 
rhyme RV. 1, 128, 1 visvasrustih sakhiyate rayir iva sravasyate. 

Instances from the Eamayana: 4, 31, 13 Sugriva delays and 
Laksmana gets angry .. kradhdgnind vrtah | Prabhahjana ivapritah 
pray ay au L,, 19 his wrath increases, babhuva dvigunam kruddho 
bahvindhana ivdnalah, 29 it comes to a burning-pomt sa dirgho- 
snamahocchvdsah kopasamraktalocanah | babhuva namsdrdulah 
sadhuma iva pdvakah | bdnasalyasphurajjihvah sdyakdsanabhoga- 
vdn j svatejovisasambhutah pahcdsya iva pannagah, and as if 
smoking fire and the venomous fury of a five-headed serpent do 


1 See above, §§ 9f. 

2 Here the Paipp -text is very different 

® For particulars see also Whitney-Lanmaist, o,c., p. 365 
^ See Hofmann, m Stolz-Schmalz, Latemische Grammatik®, 1928, 
p. 830, my Stil. Studie, pp 52 f 
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not suffice to describe L.’s fury, there follows tarn, dlptum iva 
haldgmm ndgendram %va kopitam 

In a sardulav -stanza Bhasa, Yaug. 4, 12a depressed by - 
b defeated . ,and devoid of.,, e ignorant of . and overcome by .. 
d with his face down-cast with shame like a wrestler .. 

§ 32. Here I observe that it seems to be an outcome of the 
so-called rule of the 'wachsende Glieder’, when in sentences 
containing descriptions after some adjectives or compounds a 
simile occupies the last place It seems to be a fact in Sanskrit 
too, that in a sentence, when equivalent parts are connected, 
the longer and more massive parts hke to follow the shorter and 
lighter members See e.g. Nala 11, 3 II hd hatdsmi, vinastdsmi, 
bhltdsmi vijane vane\ 12, 9 II mahisdrns ca vardhdmS ca rksdms 
ca vanapannagdn , Mbh 12, 266, 21 I pita dharmah, pita svargah, 
pita hi paramam tapah; Mark Pur. 16, 65 dhanydsmy. anugrhl- 
tdsmi, devais cdpy avalokitd, etc.^ — With a simile* an interesting 
example, for the greater part borrowed from every day speech, 
is Bhasa, Car. 1, 8 pr. (vasantatilaka-stanza). 

§ 33. It has Sliruck me that in the Atharvaveda more than 
once one or more similes are found in the last verse of a hymn 
See 3, 18, 6. in a longer hne two similes* mam ann pra te mano 
vatsam gaur iva dhdvatu pathd vdr iva dhdvatu^; 3, 11, 8: 30, 6-7, 
6, 22, 3, 7, 115, 4, 13, 2, 46 (= EV. 5, 1, l)^ 19, 33, 5. An ex- 
pressive wmding-up beginning with a yathd-sentence, in which 
the mighty sun is introduced as a parallel^, and ending with a 
ia;(Z-simile, in which the elephant® is the upamana. 10, 1, 32. 

For Vedic prose, compare e.g. Ait. Br. 8, 20, 7, a yaihd^ — evam- 
simile in a long parallelism . tad yathaivddah prigah ptifrak pitaram 
priyd vd jdyd patim sukham sivam upasprsaty d visrasa^ evarn 
haivaitenamdrena mahdbhisekendbhisiktasya ksatriyasya surd vd 
somo vdnyad vdnnddyam s.smM.v , 8, 11, just as ... barbarians 
or waylayers . . seizing a rich man in the wilderness, then throw him 
in a pit, rob his property and run away . . ; both times, the long 
simile is found at the end of an argumentation, the latter at 

^ I intend to write a paper on this subject. 

^ Epiphora, see my Stii Studie, p. 35. 

® See also Whitney-Lanmax, o.c., p. 727. 

^ See also § 43. 

5 See §§ 39ff. 

® See also § 49. 
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the end of the description of the Punarabhiseka, the former 
the conclusion of the Mahabhiseka. 

With iva 7, 31, 5 in dominion, m himself, he places the do- 
minion of the trees, nyagrodha ivdvarodhair bhumydm, ^‘as the 
nyagrodha with its descending shoots in the earth'’, he is esta- 
bli^shed in sovereignty. See also Jaim, Br.^ no 34, at the end sa 
ya;thdhfamaimd dkramanam dkramyodanydt, tddrh tat, no 88 at 
the end yathd ha gtrau jyotir bhdydd, evam . bhdti ... ya evam 
veda, ‘‘as on a mountain a light shines, in this way shines to him 
... who knows thus”; 179 end. Op. also OhU 6, 24, 5; BAU. 2, 1, 20 

In the Mahabharata a simile occurs at the conclusion of an 
adhyaya m a rather limited number of cases 4, 14, 20, 15, 21 
(^loka), 7, 5,-21, 16, 54; 21, 65 (sloka), 26, 68, 118, 18, 146, 144, 
160,60, 163, 68, 8, 10, 56 (sloka), 14, 39 (sloka), 19, 58, 20, 51, 
23, 22 (sloka), unless marked, long meter Instances. 8, 14, 39 
tatah samdgamo ghoro babhuva sahasd tayoh | yathd devdsure 
yuddhe vrtravdsavayor %va^ , 8, 25, 42 virardga tadd pdrtho vidhumo 
'gnir ivajvalan; a more artificial instance, howler, is 7, 146, 144 
sa devasatrun iva devardyah j kirltamdll vyadhamat samantdt | 
yathd tamdfnsy abhyuditas tamoghnah j purva'pratijndrn samavdpya 
vlrah. 

In the poems of Asvaghosa one or more similes at the end of 
a canto are found several times one simile Be 1, 94; 4, 103, 
S. 2, 66, 10, 64, see also 18, 64 Be. 1, 94 concludes the ‘birth 
of Buddha’ Thus by . . the birth of a son to the king, that city 
known as Kapila was delighted as was the city of the god of wealth 
full of apsaras at the time of the birth of Nalakuvara, S 18, 64 
the poet adds an image to his concluding words “let the reader 
understand this and study it as only the residue of gold is 
taken .. 

§ 34. But we find similes not only at the end of an argumenta- 
tion or at the conclusion of a part of a text , they may also be 
met with at culminating points in the story or argument. As 
will be stated further on^, here even two or more similes are often 
found together. Jaim. Br., no 140* Indra had perpetrated several 

^ Ed. W. Oatand, Das Jaiminiya-Brahmana in Auswahl, Akad v 
Wet., Amsterdam, 1919. 

® For yatha ... iva, see § 58. 

s See §§ 35ff . 
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crimes, the gods refused to sacrifice for him, and so the sin re- 
mamed with him , at length Agm performed a sacrifice for him , 
''now he (Agm) burnt out at once the whole sm of Indra'’, and 
here two similes are added: sa yathdhir ahicchavyai mrmucyeta, 
yathd munjdd %slhdm vivrhed evam eva sarvasmdt pdpmano nira- 
mucyata. Ait Br 8, 25, 1 (deahng with the office of a house- 
priest) m a somewhat emotional passage^. 

When we peruse the unperishable story of Nala, we meet 
with similes in those verses, where important persons or events 
are described 1, 2, 15; 2, 28; 29 Nala, 1, 11, 12, 13, 3, 13 Da- 
mayanti^, 5, 3, 5, 6^ the kings arriving for the svayamvara, 
5, 43, 442 the first connubial bhss; 10, 27 when Nala, intending 
to run away from D., is m two minds, 11, 20, 12, 24, 103, D/s 
wailing, 11, 36, 39 her meeting with the hunter, who wants to 
violate her, 13, 47, 16, 9 etc. D.'s pitiable condition, 17, 6, 9, 
11 the freckle or birth-mark, by which D. is recogmzed, 20, 1, 
21, 4, 7; 8; 35 N/s journey for the second svayamvara and his 
arrival; 24, 52; 53 D ’s joy after the reumon etc Of course, not 
every instance 7s equally clear, but the drift is, in my opinion, 
clear enough. The same holds good even in a text hke the Mark. 
Pur! ; here too, when important events of a story are related we 
find more than once an effusion, and also a simile* 10, 77 ; 21, 7 , 
82, 51, 87, 17, 89, 7. At a pause or at the end of a subdivision 
e.g. 11, 21, were it is explained how hving bemgs are bom etc. ... 
"and again the human being dies and is born again Hence he 
perambulates this mundane existence, like the Jar and the rope 
(at a well)” * ghaUyantravat ; here the mind of speaker and hearers 
lingers a moment® Beviving of what has been said 11, 31 

§ 35. Hirzel already said, that "bei seiner Behandlung der 
Biider ein hervorragendes Merkmai der vedischen Kunstsprache 
notwendig verloren ging : ihre Haufung in demselben Lied, sogar 
im selben Verse”^. Indeed, it is a pity that he did not study this 
‘Haufung’. It is really an important and interesting phenomenon, 
with which everyone who has read Sanskrit poetry attentively 


^ For the Upanisads see H. Oldbnbebo, Die Lehre der Xlpamshaden 
usw^ 1923, p. um 
^ See farther on, § 37. 

® See further on, § 54. 

^ Hibzel, O.C., p. 2. 
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must be acquainted To those who might contend that accumula- 
tion of images m a small compass is without any doubt artificial, 
I would answer that this accumulation is essentially a sort or a 
figure of repetition. A figure which is repeated often has the 
nature of an emotional utterance. If the conditions giving rise 
to the use of a simile are present with an extraordinary intensity 
or during a greater length of time, they will probably produce 
two or more similes. In the case of an explaining or illustrating 
simile^ this is clear enough if there is occasion for us to have 
recourse to a simile through want of understanding of our partner, 
it IS evident that we will add another simile, if we wish to attain 
our end and this not-understanding happens to last. In this way 
we try to approach the idea we wish to explain This trying is 
at the root of such varied repetitions as are well-known to the 
readers of the Upamsads, see e.g BAU. 4, 3, 18 f. , ChU. 6, 1, 
4-6, see also BAU 1, 4, 7, — Mark. Pur. 27, 22-26, Asv. S. 11, 
24 ff. etc 

In the case of an 'emotional simile’ the strong emotion causes 
repetition when the 'emotional (affektisch) figui*©’ has been used 
once, the emotion is not yet appeased. In this way we meet with 
such a repetition in effusions, m lyric texts etc.^ The repetition 
of the figure of the simile in order to paraphrase and to define 
an abstract notion as clearly as possible or to explain an idea 
for which we are not able to find the exact word or words (or for 
which we do not care to use them), to explain a vague and in- 
distinct, but strong feehng, are among the cases called by Landor 
'prismatic diction’ Here we use again and again new delineating 
qualifications which constantly cast a new variegation or elucida- 
tion of feelings on the object we have in mind It goes without 
saying that this way to express ourselves may develop into a 
device, into mannerism, that it may be used consciously and by 
design. Authors possessing a vivid imagination and those that 
have a strong sense of decorative descriptions make good use 
of this accumulation. Then it becomes an artifice or an ornament. 


^ See §§ 49ff. 

® In a Melanesian ‘song’ e g. the body is described with a long senes 
of comparisons: Thubnwali), Forsehungen auf den Salomoinsein, 
I (1912), p, 134, see also p. 178 dem Gelbstaar gleich ^st detne Haut j 
wie des . Hundes / vom Schwetne hast du ’s, dasz du scheckig hist. 
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Here follow some examples The other day, I heard a boy say 
to someone wearing a fine new hat, but the rest of whose dress 
and outward appearance was not m keeping with it' dat hjkt wel 
een vlag op 'n modderschmt, nou zeg, net een aap met 'n garibaldi ^ 
('ht suits him as a saddle suits a sow, say he looks like a monkey 
in a slouch-hat”) Or, wife to husband who is walking about in a 
heat doe toch met zo als een bezetenef je Ujkt wel gekJ ('‘don h 
behave like a fool^ You’re not dotty, are yer?”). In a literary 
work. Van Deyssel, Porcelem, Kr 235 vig.^ waar ge lijkt op een 
poes op een katheder, op een haas op een vigelant-imperiaal, op een 
muis die boven op een hoogen hoed zou zitten ("where you look hke 
a cat in a pulpit, or a hare on a cab-imperial, or a mouse on a 
top-hat”). For other languages^ "Statt nur eines Bildes zieht 
der [altfranzosische] Dichter auch wohl noch eili zweites und 
drittes herbei um anschaulich zu werden (Doppelvergleiche)”^, 
sometimes very concisely car plus sont fier que lyon ne serpent, 
"Die Dichter lieben es, mehrere Vergleiche an einander zu reihen. 
Namentlich begegnet dies bei der Beschreibung von Personen, 
Tieren oder G<^genstanden aber auch sonst”^ "Sehr belebt wird 
die Sprache [in der Volksepik der Grossrussen] durch die vielen 
Vergleiche. Bei diesen tritt mcht selten ein dreifacher Parallelis- 
mus der Glieder ein, so z B. Dobrynja bleibt zwolf Jahre weg, da 
heiBt es Em Tag nach dem andern fliesst dahin wie Regen, | eine 
Woche nach der andern kommt heran, wie wenn das Gras wachst, | aber 
ein Jahr lauft vorbei nach dem andern, wie ein sturzender Strom'' 
Prom Westphalia Ich wunsch ihm all das Beste, | so viel der Baum 
hat Aste, | I,w i,s,v Glucke fein, | s v, wie Stern' am Himmel sein | 
etc ^ In Babylonian spells . . ich habe dich lieh . wie , dieSchaf- 
mutter ihre Lammchen, die Gazelle ihr Junges, die Eselin ihr Fullen^, 


^ See W Kbamee, Inleidmg tot de stilibtiek, Groningen 1935, p 127 
The whole chapter (7, Diaphaan-prismatiseh) is worth reading. 

^ I refer also to B Heinzbl, tJber den Stil der altgermanisehen Poesie 
(1875), p. 16 

2 Kabii Mbinhofe, Die Vergleiche m den altfranzosischen Karisepen, 
Biss Marburg 1886, p. 59. 

4 WoLLNEE, Untersuchungen uber die Volksepik der Grossrussen. 
Diss Leipzig 1879, p 12 See also O Bockel, Psychologie der Volks - 
dichtung, Leipzig 1906, p. 296. 

® Bockel, o c , p. 296. 

® M. Jastbow, Die Religion Bab. und Assyriens, I, pp. 317ff , whose 
view, however, is not right (‘poetry’). 
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§ 36 WITH IMPERATIVES IN ‘MAGICAL’ VERSES, ETC. 


As for ancient Indian literature^ I refer to tlie following in- 
stances AY. 8, 5, 11 be you are the best of herbs, hke the ox of 
moving creatures, like the tiger of wild beasts, here the abstract 
‘best of is made more intelligible by means of two concrete 
examples. 3, 29, 6 at the end of this group of mantras (7-8 do 
not belong to it) that has to accompany the offering of a sheep 
with white legs we find three or four similes to explain and to 
make clear the abstract idea “the sheep is not exhausted’' ireva 
nopa dasyati, “like refreshing drink it is not exhausted”, like the 
ocean, a great draught, like the two . gods, the comparison with 
the two gods is not very clear^. See also 6, 12, 1 , 7, 45, 2 ; 95, 1-2 
The sukta 6, 115 is a fine instance of a somewhat different type, 
where the second simile is clearly an enlargement 1 if we have 
committed sins . free us from that, 2 if etc., let . free from that, 
as from a post, 3 being freed as if from a post, as one that has sweated 
, like sacrificial butter — let all cleanse me of sin See also 19, 28, 

I ff., a beautiful chmax, to an amulet of darbha Id = 2a burner 
. 2II do you ... burn like heat against all the ..., 3a burning like 
heat .. , 3II split {them) like Indra breaking apart ala, 4 split . , 

II make their heads fly apart, as the rising sun does the skin of the 
earth. See also 5, 20, 1-2, 4, 4, 6-7. — Not quite on a par with 
these instances are texts such as 8, 7, 15 sirnhasyeva stanathoh 
sam vijante ^gner iva vijante .. , “as at the roaring of a hon they 
shrink with fear, as at fire they tremble ...” , here two verbs occur, 
and the whole line is an instance of a sort of varied repetition^. 
See also 3, 14, 4-5; 6, 87, 2 I^. 

§ 36. Such an accumulation of similes occurs more than once 
with imperatives in verses accompanying a magical rite. AY 6, 
37 is a sukta against curses . 2 avoid us, o curse, as a burning fire 
a lake, smite our curser as the thunderbolt from the sky a tree, A 
great number of comparisons we find in 5, 14, especially at the 
end; this sukta, which prevents witchcraft with a plant, is 
‘written’ in a very emotional speech, adnominatio (Ic, 5b), 
repetition of padas (ld-2b), anaphora (71) etc , now in 10 we 
read: go like a son to a father; like a constrictor ... bite, 11 ... like 

^ Cp. Dandin, Kavy. 2, 40 bahupamd, '^multiplex simile” 

® See also Whitney-Lanmah, o.c , p. 137. 

® See my Stihstische Studie, pp. 35ff. 

^ For this verse see also § 30 in fine. 
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an anUlope, an elephant like a hind, let the krtyd go to its maker, 
12 straighter than an arrow let it fly .. like a deer, 14 let it go like 
fire .. , like water ... like a chariot : a flood of passionate desire, 
concentrated on a definite aim. The great accumulation only 
becomes evident when, in our society, we imagine someone who 
IS about to turn away a person He is not likely to use so many 
comparisons. Yet in magic texts of other peoples this abundance 
of comparisons is found too “so heiBt es m der angelsachsischen 
Beschworung einer Geschwulst . Du mogest dich zusammenziehen 
wie Kohle auf dem Herde, schrumpfe ein wie Mist an der Wand, 
und schmnde wie Wasser im Eimer, so Mem mogest du werden me 
em Leinsamenkorn’''^, With the Letts: . . Im Winde verschwinde, 
Geschwur, vergehe wie der abnehmende Mond, wie eimalier Bowist ^ ; 
.. verschwmden wie Morgentan, wie der abnehmende Mond, wie ein 
alter Bovnst^ The magic effect of these similes will be treated 
further on^. 

Elsewhere the similes belong to different verbs or to different 
sentences. 1, 14, 1, 4, 4, 7; 7, 4-5; 6, 14, 2-3, 142, 2; 13, 2, 46^ 
at the end of a sukta, 4, 36, 6 I am a vexer ... like a tiger, like 
dogs ... they do not find ... In the Bgveda we find in a hymn to 
IJsas, 1, 124, 7, “vier Vergleiche, die in ihrer Steigerung die zu- 
nehmende Schonheit der Usas veranschaulichen”®. Here the 
poet is enthusiastic about the beauty of the divine maid, the 
number of images he can find is wholly inadequate to express 
his feelings. EV. 1, 130, 1 the poet presses Indra passionately 
for a visit, with epiphora^ and an abundance of images: endra 
ydhy upa nah pardvato ndyam achd vidathdnwa satpatir astam 
rdjeva satpatih. See also 2, 39, 5 to the Asvins, 5 similes^ 1, 143, 
where Agm’s might is described. See also 1, 66, 7; 91, 13; 105, 
7-8, 1, 64, 2-8, in a hymn addressed to the Maruts. 

In Vedic prose it is clear that a number of passages, although 
they contain archaic characteristics, are narrated m a relatively 

1 H. PoNOS, Bas Bild in der Bichtung, I, Versuch emer Morphologie 
der metaphonschen Formen, Marburg 1927, p. 150. 

^ See M. BabteIiS, Zeitscbrift d. Ver. f. Volkskunde 6, p. 31. 

® Idem, p. 34. 

^ See § 43. 

s = BV. 5, 1, 1 etc. 

® GEnUNEB, Der Bigveda iibersetzt und erlautert, I, p. 156. 

’ See my Stilistische Studie, p. 35. 
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vivid way. Here also an abundance of similes is found See e g. 
Jaim. Br. no 168, p. 221 (ed Caland) with direct oration sa 
yathd hsetrajno grdmam dhdvayed adah sugam Una ydsydmo 
evam etau . . carato^ Hha yathd somapravdkah somam prdhaivam 
evam .. prdhatuh, and further on, p 222^, no 140^, no 164^, 
no 168 I also refer to the argument about the man who, though 
he IS learned m the Veda, not ‘excels’, no 140^ As for the nature 
of these similes see further on^ In trying to find the exact words 
Ch. Up. 3, 13, 8 mnadam %va nadathum ivdgner iva jvalata upa- 
srnoti 

§ 37. It IS interesting to see that in the episode of Nala an 
accumulation of similes is to be found exactly in those places, 
where the mest important events of the story are narrated® 

1 , 1 1-13, our first acquaintance with the heroine she %s like Indra’s 
wife Sacl, like lightning, like Sri etc , 5, 3 ff , when the princes 
arrive for the svayamvara they are like great lions that come to 
a mountain', their fore-arms are like iron clubs, like serpents with 
five heads etc., 5, 43 ff., when Nala and Damayanti are newly- 
married, 16, 10, where Sudeva, one of the brahmans sent out 
by Bhima in search of Damayanti, sees her and recognizes her ; 
the 17 verses he says to himself contain many an instance of adno- 
minatio, alliteration, rhyme etc., and also a considerable number 
of similes’. 10 lokakdntdm iva sriyam, 12 ratimiva, purnacandra- 
prabhdm iva, 13 mrndllm iva coddhrtdm, 14 paurnamdsim iva 
nisdm, .. nadlm iva and so on, (21, 4 ff., when D. hears the sound 
of Nala’s horses. 4 yathd meghasya nadato gambhiram jaladdgame, 
7 meghandda ivotsukdh, here we have repetition of the same 
image m a somewhat different form,) 24, 52 f , when N. and 
D, are reunited® — In a menace Bhasa, Car 1, 26 + (pr ) uses 
two similes (see in Bhasa’s works also Pr. 2, 13 , 2, 7 , 6, 2 ; 3 etc ) ; 
when Malavika departs, the king utters three similes (Kal. M. 
1 , 11 ). 


^ See Caland ’s translation, pp. 226f. 

^ See above, § 34. 

^ Translation, pp. 212ff. 

^ Translation, p. 170. 

5 §§ 49ff. 

® See also above, § 34. 

I also refer to Oldbnbbeg, Das Mahabharata, p i47f. 
® 24, 53 (last vers© of the adhyaya) is in long metre. 
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Prismatic diction we find for instance, when an almost incredi- 
ble event is related at the fall of Drona Mbh 7, 9, f like the 
drying up of the ocean, like the moving off of the Meru like the fall 
of the sun I can not even conceive D 's fall See also 7, 1 24 ff 
when Bhisma has fallen paiite bharatasresthe babhuva huruvdhinl | 
dyauf ivdpetanaksatrd hinam kham iva vdyund | . | dsuriva yathd 
send mgrhUe nrpe balau | vidhaveva vardrohd suskatoyeva mmnagd | 
etc. etc When important matters are spoken of Bhisma lying 
on his conch of arrows, 7, 4, 2 ff at the beginning of Bhisma's 
address to Kama even like the Ocean of the rivers, like the sun of 
the luminaries .. be you the refuge of your friends , in a description 
of a battle 7, 13, 22 ff., of a duel 7, 16, 20 ff , 20, 15 sqq Sav 
2, 15 the hero is introduced with four similes , BhG. 11, 28-29 (long 
metre); 13, 32-33; 12, 320, 32-33, 14, 18, 9 ff At the end of an 
adhyaya Mbh 4, 14, 20, 15, 21, etc Only the man who has 
studied the Veda the gods consider to be venerable, says Manu. 
2, 166, what is an unlearned Brahmana^. like an elephant made 
of wood, like an antelope made of leather — (1571), two parallel 
and anaphoric^ padas. See also 6, 78, where Manu speaks about 
the person who leaves this body. A difficult doctrine BhG. 3, 38, 
an elaboration Mbh. 12, 262, 25. 

In the Bamayana this figure is met with several times. I choose 
a number of different types from the fourth sarga. When the 
asura Dundubhi challenges the king of the monkeys Valin, his 
appearance is Kke that of a cloud, prdvrsiva mahdmeghas toya- 
purno nabhastale (4, 11, 25), he shakes the ground like a drum (26)^, 
with his horn he scrapes the gate like an elephant (27), then Valin 
comes out in a hurry with his wives like the moon with the stars , 
now the last comparison which no doubt puns upon Tara, Vahn’s 
wife, looks less natural. See also 4, 16, 22 ff : single combat be- 
tween Valin and Sugriva. S,, spitting out blood, resembles a moun- 
tain with waterfalls (22), V struck by a sal-tree like a great moun- 
tain by the thunderbolt (23), he is perplexed and totters like a vessel 
on the sea; sunk by the overwhelming weight of her load (24), they 
rushed to fight like sun and moon fighting in the sky (25). Also 17, 
1 ff,, when Valin has been cast to the ground; 23, 17 ff Nila 
removes the fatal arrow from Valin’s body; this arrow seems to 

^ For parallelism see my Stilistiscbe Studie, pp. 37ff. 

^ dunduhhir dunduhhir yatha, see above, § 24. 
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be a girigahvamsamlmam dlpta7n dslvisam (18), from the shaft 
shone a splendour like that of the setting sun (19), the stream of 
blood rushed out tdmragainkasamprktd dhdrd %va dharddhardt, 
27, 14 ff , where Rama describes the splendid scenery on the 
Prasravana-monntam , 28, 8 ff., where in a state of ecstasy Rama 
describes the rams and is reminded of Sita, we find almost one 
continued string of similes, 34, 1 ff. when Laksmana, being in a 
rage, has entered, he is pradlptam iva tejasd (2), Sugriva springs 
up from his throne mahdn mahendrasya yaihd svalamkrta %va 
dhvajah (3), his wives follow him .. gagane purnam candmm 
tdrdgand %va, he stands there kalpavrkso mahdn iva (5), L., angry, 
says to him who was satdram saSinam yathd (6), although this is 
an accumulation of similes m a very emotional passage, the re- 
peated allusion to tdrd Tdrd and the nature of one or two of the 
similes render it artificial to a certain extent See also 61, 8 ff , 
where Sampati relates his flight to the sun ; the end of kanda 4 
and the begmmng of s 5, where Hanuman’s leap is described, 
etc. — Concatenation of similes in the same sentence. 4, 17, 9~ 
10 Valin wounded to death gatdrcisam ivdnalam | yaydtim iva . . 
devalokdd %ha cyutam | ddityam iva ... pdtitam | mahendram iva 
durdharsam upendram iva duhsaham, Valin scorning Rama 17, 
22 ff.; Vahn lying down 18, 2 like the sun deprived of splendour, 
like the ocean without water ... like fire that has been extinguished. 

Although in places we find an archaic specimen (e.g. 4, 14, 21 
at the end of a sarga: dravanti ca mrgdh Mghram bhagnd iva rane 
haydh | patanti ca khagd bhumau ksinapunyd iva grahdh, with 
parallelism^), in the main the accumulation of similes is found in 
a more advanced stage: the similes are longer, the images are 
occasionafly less natural, and more than once the accumulation 
is too great to be a phenomenon of spontaneous speech. The last 
point, which, however, is not unknown in the Mbh. either, e.g. 12, 
356, 2~6, has already been remarked by Jacobi^, who referred to 
the description of the mourning town of Ayodhya (2, 1 14) : 1 6 simi- 
les m 16 verses, and to that of Sita in prisonment (5, 19®) 29simi- 
les; ‘^das ist nicht mehr naive Verwendung emer Kunstform im 
Dienste der Sache, sonderneinGefallen anderPormalssolcher'*. 

^ See my Stihstisch© Studio, p. 34. 

^ H. Jacobi, Das Bamayana, Bonn 1893, p. 120. 

® sic; 2, 19 IS a printer’s error. 
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Asvaghosa proceeds in his own way mth this accumulation, 
respectively prismatic diction Asv S 2, 59 like tlCe month of 
Madhu hke the new moon nsing or like Ananga ... he (Nanda) 
was resplendent . ; 4, 8 a-c 3 similes. This poet likes to employ 
the accumulation in a place which strikes the ear S 1, 1 ff , and 
the end of S. 1 (61-62)5 3 (41-42), 15, 66-69 broadly elaborated 
comparisons of the goldwasher and the goldsmith, see 16, 97-98 
Be. 3 (64-65), 5 (86-87), 10 (41), 13 (71-73). He too likes to accu- 
mulate comparisons when reaching a climax S. 2, 52-62 the 
birth of Buddha and Nanda etc., 4, 6 ff the beauty and love of 
Nanda and his wife. 4, 28 ff Buddha's ineffectual visit to Nan- 
da's house, 4, 39 ff Nanda’s departure, 6, 24 ff Sundari's des- 
pair, Be. 6, 49 ff the well-known account how the ''Buddha, on 
the night of his leaving his home, sees the women of his seraglio 
all asleep , Asv. has a greater number of similes than the parallel 
description^ in the Eamayana, 5, 10, 34-49. See also Be. 8, 20 ff. . 
71 ff ; 13, 36 ff. Often this accumulation of similes is somewhat, 
monotonous, and m places they are far-fetched, see e g. Be. 6 
31 ff.; now and then also sound-figures are employed, and these 
too often lack artlessness. 

In Kalidasa's works too prismatic diction in the first half of a 
verse is found* e g Kum 7, 26 kslrodaveleva sapJienapuhjd petty- 
dptacandreva Sarattnyamd | ... sd bhuyo babhau; in a-c 6, 55; 7, 
21 , in a, b, d 3, 48 , however beautiful the images are, they do not 
belong to spontaneous speech Completely artificial, at once by 
the length of the parts and by the wording Bhav , Uttarar 2, 26 
cirdd vegdrambhl prasrta tva tlvro visarasah / Jcutas cit samvegdt 
pracala iva salyasya sakalah | vrano rudhagranthiJi sphutita iva 
hrnmarmani punar / ghanlbhutah soko vikalayati mdm nutana iva 
Dandm, Dskc p 46, 3 ff. (NS. not the images which are quite 
common in themselves, but the fact of their being combined in 
one sentence, and the sound-effect caused by this combination, 
are artificial, sd murtimativa laksmlr mdlavesakanyakd svenm- 
vdfddhyamdnam samkalpitavarapraddndydvirbhutarn murtiman- 
tam manmaiham iva tarn dlokya mandamdrutdndolitd lateva madand - 
vesavaU cakampe. Bhar. Kir. 12, 17, however the comparisons 
are learned and artificial. — That also the Buddhists know ‘^eine 

1 See E. B, Cowell, The Buddha-carita of A^vaghosha, Anecd Oxon 
1893, p. XI 
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kiinstvolle Anhaufung von Gleichmssen’’^ has already beeo no- 
ticed by others — 

Thus abundance of similes too has been made a stylistic device 
in kavya works , more than once it has been elaborated in an un- 
natural way, see e g. Bhasa, Dhg 1, 27 (sard.), Kai. TJrv. 5, 21 

§ 38 Lovers have always had a predilection for metaphors 
and similes in describing the excellences of their sweethearts 
Some scholars have even been under the impression that here is 
the root of all metaphors etc.^, but this is improbable. Yet, as 
Kalidasa makes the king, who is in love with Sakuntala, recite 
(Kal S. 1, 21) a stanza containing two comparisons in the shape 
of compounds followed by (c) a varying iw-simile, this is only 
the work of a linguistic artist. More artificial. 2, 11, and, in a 
stiU higher degree, Urv. 1, 7. 

§ 39. B M. Meyeb® has remarked that with the ancient Ger- 
mans (e.g. m ancient Norse literature) the older similes are bor- 
rowed chiefly from the animal world, and further also from the 
vegetable kingdom , the younger, on the contrary, are taken from 
human life^ , these younger similes, he says, are more intensif 3 ?ing 
and less illustrating than the older ‘‘Der kleine Bauer, der me 
von seinem Hof geht auszer bei ELrieg und Landesnot, hat nie 
einen komglichen Mann erblickt, der seine ganze Schar um Haup- 
tes Lange uberragt eine riesige Esche im Walde hat er oft be- 
merkt...''. Now, greater coherence may be given to this obser- 
vation. For ‘primitive’ man there exists a close connection be- 
tween things in human life and nature.®. A contrast may be 
drawn between modern cultivated mankind and ‘primitive’ man, 
namely the former objectivizes its environments and stands in 
an independent and superior relation to it, while primitive man 
appertains, as he takes it himself, to his enviromng sphere and 
to nature in general To him the difference between mankind 


^ M. WiNTEBNiTz, Geschichte der Indischen Litteratur, II, p 85. 

® H. SOHUCHAUDT, Bomamsches und Keltisehes (1886), pp. 248f , 
Mannhabdt, quoted by Van deb Mbulbn, o.c., p. 163. 

® Bichabd M. Meyer, Deutsche Stilistik®, Munchen 1913, p. 151. 

^ Cp. Oluenberg, Mahabharata (1922), p. 164 ‘‘Irre ich mcht, tntt 
Hienschliches Leben und Treiben ... in den Vergleichungen [viz. in the 
Mbh.] merklich wemger hervor als die beschaulioher© Natur.” 
® Cp , e.g , C. Meinhoe, Die Dichtung der Afrikaner (1911), pp 
16ff. 
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and animal is mticii smaller than to ns: essential differences be- 
tween inimaiuty and the non-human part of creation h^ hardly re- 
cognizes. There exists for him a certain coherence between na-* 
ture and natural eYents on one side and man and human events 
on the other side^. But not only primitive man, we also are prone 
to look upon phenomena and events in nature as analogous with 
those in our own body and mind — ‘‘Fhomme a la manie de se 
retrouver dans ce qui n'est pas lui’’^ — and to see the latter in 
relation with the former and in the hght of the former This is 
evident too from the great number of popular sayings contaimng 
similes, such as as frightened as a hare, to lead a cat-and-dog hfe. 
lion-hearted etc,® In the world of popular songs and tales, m the 
country-hfe of former times, in primitive societies m general we 
may state ever and again that many similarities and equahza- 
tions between our own life and that of nature are construed ''Der 
ursprungliche Mensch ... fuhlt sich als ein Teil der Natur”^, ''(er) 
verknupft mit der Natur das Schicksal des Menschen’’^ ^‘Man 
musz wissen, wie eng das Volk mit der Natur zusammenhangt 
und welchen Einflusz das Naturleben auf seme geselligen Ver- 
gnugungen, auf sein Gememschaftsleben ausiibt, nm zu begreifen, 
dasz jed© Beruhrung dieser Vorgange eines WiderhaUs in den 
Herzen der Horer sicher sein darf.’ ® Tnmitive’ man — in the 
broadest sense*^ — likes to associate the coldness of winter with 
sorrow and misery, springtime with love and new life® • Der wait 
hat sich enilaubet | gen disem winter halt | me%ner freud bin %ch be- 
raubet | gedenken macht mich alt.^ ‘‘Aus dem Zusammenfuhlen 

^ See especially O. Bockel, Psychoiogie der Volksdichtung, pp. 234ff., 
R V. 3>. Meulen, o.c , pp. 14, 17, 27, etc Man exerting influence 
upon nature e.g AV 2, 12, 1 

2 Ch Bally, Traits de styiistique fran^aise^ I, pp 187f., also eg 
Feed. W, Moobman, Interpretation of nature m English poetry, 
Strassburg 1005, p. 33 

® See above, § 12 Cp. also F. Seileb, Das deutsche Sprichwort, 1918, 
pp. 39ff. 

^ Jos. Weioebt, Des Volkes Denken und Reden, Freiburg im Breis- 
gau, 1025, p. 5. 

^ Id., p. 46, 

® Rob. Petsch, Volksdichtung und voikstumliches Denken, Hessische 
Blatter fur Volkskunde 2 (1903), p. 209. 

See my Stilistische Studie, p. 19, n. 4 

® Cp, e.g. Mrcch , 5,1 and 46. 

® H. Pongs, Das Bild in der Diohtung, I, p. 206. 
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von Natnr nnd Menscli ergibt sich ein Walirnelimen paralleler 
Vorgange ip beiden Bezirken, das tieferiiegende SinnzuLsamineii- 
hange erfnblt Ich hort ein stchehn rauschen j wol rauschen durch 
das horn | ich hort eine fetne magt hlagen | ste het ir lieb verlorn 
Hier ist das Rauschen unterm Sichelschnitt und das Klagen zu- 
sammengefahlt, das Rauschen des Korns ist auch ein Klagen 
Die Sichel aber faszt m sich den Sinn eines naturhaft schicksalhaf> 
ten Endes, das ahnlich uber dieser Liebe schwebf’^. ‘‘Die ma- 
laische Epik ist reich an Gleichmssen Meistens werden zum Ver- 
gleich herbeigezogen Objekte aus der Natur On the one hand 
they intensify and 'humamfy’ the life of nature On the other 
hand man places his own Me on a broader basis, he lifts it up 
high above the exceptional, above what is experienced only once 
or incidentally or only by one single individual. A primitive feel- 
ing is created of being m touch with the umversaL This need not 
exclude aesthetic appreciation or aesthetic value of linguistic 
expressions of such experiences and feelings.^ 

In the language this is also expressed m its similes.^ From a 
Betuvian^ rustic story Mar hrek zoo mm as in de naotuur de 
kernel altai' blaouw %s, zoo mm is da' 3k %n 'n minsebestaon (‘‘but 
just as the sky is not always blue, a man’s life is not always a bed 
of roses”). In substance the life of nature remains always the 
same, and man, inasmuch as he sees resemblances, will ever and 
anon mark the same agreements Comparisons borrowed from 
nature may be produced again at every turn and always remain 
young as long as contact with nature is maintained. At several 
places and in different epochs the same properties of animals, 
plants and things may induce man to comparing human quali- 
ties with them. In this connection I refer to the considerable 
stock of popular comparisons which are current in many lan- 
guages, e.g. as sly as a fox etc. 

^ Pongs, o.c., p. 208. See also e.g. Th. W. Danzel, Kultur und Reli- 
gion des pnmitiven Menschen, Stuttgart 1924, pp Van dee 

Mbulen, o c , p. 104. 

2 R Beandstettbb, Charaktensierung der Epik der Malaien, Luzem 
1891, p. 40. 

® Cp. e.g. F Boas, Primitive Art, pp. 327ff. 

^ Cp. also Weigebt, o.c., p. 39 a.o. 

® In the Netherlandish province of Guelders. 

® For English, see e g. Gbeenoxtgh and Kiitbebgb, Words and their 
ways m English speech (1914), p, 362. 
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As IS weil-known, in ancient India too the relation of man and 
nature is quite different from that of a modern and intellectual 
European and his environment. Man is a part of nature Man and 
nature interact on each other. Of this there exists abundant 
evidence to which I need not refer. ^ And, 311st as m other ancient 
literatures, in the Indian texts a very great number of the similes 
are borrowed from nature which surrounds man^ In the first 
seven books of the Atharvaveda, for instance, the number of 
upamanas taken from man, human events and human circum- 
stances, from social and spiritual life, is about 20, that borrowed 
from technics etc somewhat less, that of ‘mythologicaF upa- 
manas ih 5, but similes borrowed from nature (animals, plants, 
elements, cosmological and geographical ideas eto) about 60 
Prom the 22 ideas that occur more than once, 16 belong to this 
category. Fire and cow head the list, then follow horse, water, 
bull, sea, sun, wolf, reed, bird, tree, at the bottom of the list 
stand wind, sky, lightmng, mrga^ I also refer to the works of 
Hikzel and Mrs. Rhys Davids, which I discussed in the begm- 
mng of this paper.^ As we have stated already^, even m the 
Brahmanas similes are found, and here too events m the life of 
animals etc. are upamanas: see e.g. Jaim. Br. no 29; 140 Epic 
comparisons, such as Mbh. 7, 2, 12 nipdtite sdntanave ... / diva- 
hare bkutalam dsthite yathd ; 10, 23 vdto vegdd ivdvidhyan meghdn 
saraganaiT nrpdn are often to be found. 

§ 40. In my opinion, we must often explain a simile from the 
said relations between man and nature, in other words we must 
consider a comparison as having its root in the conception of the 
world of the Indian. When in the story of Nala we read 11, 39 
vMamdtre tu vacane tathd sa mrgajlvariah | vyasuh papdta me- 
dinydm agnidagdha iva drumak, we see that the hunter, struck by 
the curse of Damayanti, falls on the ground like a tree that has 

1 For the Mahabharata, see H. Olpenbebg, Das Mahabharata, pp 
78ff.: Das Weltbiid des Epos. 

2 For the ‘Spruchdiehtung’, see Geschichte der aitindi- 

schen Litteratur, III, p. 137. 

® Of course this is only a rough calculation, there are texts and 
words that are not very clear, ideas that may belong to more than 
one category or that can hardly be classified, the same verse or 
passage may occur two or more times. 

^ See pp. 8 and 9. 

® See p. 37. 
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been burned with fire (bghtmng). For us this simile may perhaps 
elucidate the quickness and completeness of the effect of the 
•curse, for an Indian, however, it is more . he is firmly convinced 
that the effect of a curse is identical to that of fire, that a curse is 
a form of fire^. Likewise in the case of a comparison about the 
effect of a snake’s poison with hghtnmg, Mbh. 1, 180 (Pausya) 
both are a form of fire.^ The same holds good with regard to a 
brahmana: his essence too participates m fire* therefore I see 
more than an individual effusion in Manu 9, 317 (cf. 318 f.): a 
brahmana ts a great divinity ^ just as fire ,,, is a great d%v%mty\ 
see also 3, 168, Mbh. 1, 180, 2 Aurva: anistlrno hi mdrn roso 
dahed agnir ivdramm — In the same way the comparison of the 
two Soma-presses with two pudenda is not a subjective thought 
of an individual, see e.g BV. 1, 28, 2, cp. e.g 3, 29, 1 and the 
texts quoted by Meyer. ^ RV. 1, 110, 6 d manlsdm antanksasya 
nrbhyah sruceva ghrtam juhavdma vidmand this is not a real 
•comparison’, for a hymn or prayer is a kind of offering^; like 
ghee it invigorates the gods, see e.g. also 1, 61, 1. Sometimes we 
find metaphors and identifications by the side of similes It is a 
well-known fact too that in Indian rehgious thought identifica- 
tions and the like are highly esteemed often things in nature and 
human things are put on a par. These equalizations gave rise to 
similes ® 

§ 41. We should add that the comparison of mood and feelings 
of man and of his adventures with what happens in his environ- 
ments, especially in nature — ‘'(in) der bewegten und beseelten 
ISTatur”® — is not foreign to the works of our poets and prosaists. 
We will find it especially in emotional moments, when the mood 
of the hero harmonizes with the mood of surrounding nature. As 


^ Cp. J. Hebtel, Die Sonne nnd Mithra im Awesta (1927), p. 45, 
Awest. Herrschafts- und Siegesfeuer, Index, s.v. afriti. 

® J. Hbbtbl, Awest. Herrschafts- und Siegesfeuer, Index, s.v. Gift, 
Beitrage zur Erklarimg d. Awesta u. d. Ved , Abh. Sachs Ges. d. 
WiSB. 40 (1930), pp. 224f.; 235. 

® J. J. Meyeb, Trilogie altmdischer Machte ... der Vegetation, III, 
p. 187. 

^ See my paper The meamng of vedic hhu^ati^ pp. Off. 

^ See Oluenbebg, Vorwissenschafthche Wissenschaft, pp. 11 Off., and 
further on, § 62. 

® W. Schneider, Ausdruckswerte der deutschen Sprache, 1931, 
p. 146. 
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we saw above primitive naan also knows this pbenomenon. It is 
also possible that the scenery conjured up by the author leads to 
the associating of nature with human feelings and conditions e g ^ 
neth. A, wist ermets van, maar ze was een vlasblond, knekeblozend . 
appelrond meisje, gezond en bhj als de bloemen waarin ze soms te 
wentelen lag in het zonmge gras ^ Or Tusschen het teedere groen . 
voelde hij z%ch op eens thms, als een vogel die zijn nest gevonden had ^ 
But here the similes have an individual character and are pro- 
ducts of the genius or of the art or skill of an author. In the same 
way Kahdasa m the beautiful eighth canto of the Kumarasam- 
bhava, 7 . the moon joins its yogyatdrd, whose orb trembles, as the 
bridegroom with a newly -married maid, the verse is said by Siva 
to Parvati during their honey-moon. That the great poets of 
India ‘created’^ many a splendid simile borrowed from nature 
goes without saying, see e.g KaL Kum. 3, 18, 4, 46, 5, 85 That 
comparisons which perhaps occurred to other people quite as 
well have been expressed m words by a great artist in an unsur 
passable way holds good for India as well Kal Megh. 89, Ragh. 
15, 66, here we have creation of beauty. Kahdasa belauscht die 
Natur mit mmgerem und, es schemt, eingehenderem Verstandms 
als wir”^. 

With adnominatio. Asv, S. 4, 39 Sundari watched her husband 
going away, bhrdntam mrgam bhrdntamukhi mrgiva. Elaborated: 
Asv. Be. 5, 49 another woman (in the seraglio) with her flute in her 
hand and with her white garment fallen away from her bosom, lay 
stretched like a river, whose lotuses were visited by a row of guileless 
bees, and whose banks looked as if smiling by the foam of water ; see 
also 13, 39 and other places^. 

§ 42. For another important reason too we should not lose sight of 
this intimate coherence of ancient Indian man with nature and 
his being tuned differently from our conceptions. For Mm a close 
contact, a parallelism, and a mutual influence are always extant. 
Now primitive man is wont to find out the exact coherence to 

^ See Jo. Smit, Bijdrage tot de kenms van Potgieters Stijl. Diss. 
Utrecht 1937, p. 87, 

® Fb. V. Ebben, De kieine Johannes^^, p. 96, 

® See further on, § 66. 

^ A. HinuBiBBANBT, Kalidasa, Ein Yersucb zu seiner literanschen 
Wurdigtmg (1921), p. 114. See also p 116. 

® See also § 67. 
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avail himself of this knowledge He works by means of the con- 
nections known to him^. These connections and this work we 
,oall magic It is a well-known fact that m magic 'Vorbildzaiiber’ 
play an important part when a certain thing is in some way 
affected or influenced, it involves a corresponding event to 
another thing, connected with it m a magical way Next we 
must call to mind the great importance of the word in magic and 
religion ^ The word of man has a magical, a creative powder, the 
word of Power is mighty in the mouth of man The word is able 
to have the same effect as a rite When 'primitive' man wishes to 
attain a certain aim or to bring about a certain effect, he may 
have recourse to a rite, but also to an expression of desire in the 
form of words, which we call a spell. The word of Power exercises 
potent influence. It owes its power to precise recitation and to an 
exact mentioning of every detail. Now when the spoken word 
accompanies a rite, it may, of course, take various forms When, 
for instance, the New Caledoman kindles a fire to make the sun’s 
heat increase, he adds at the same time the formula* Sun, I do 
this that you may be burning hot^. But by the side of it the word 
often takes the form of a more or less detailed comparison, being 
an exact expression in language of the parallelism of the magical 
happemng, more than once with an accurate filling in of the 
details, I refer to a very interesting Sumerian rite, which has been 
discussed by Baetels^ : " Wenn die Heilung (einer Krankheit) ein- 
treten soli, so musz dieselbe unter der Form .. einer Abschalung 
. der Oberhaut vor sich gehen, und darum wird der Wunsch 


^ See e.g C Read, The Psychology of Magic, The British tiournal of 
Psychology, 7 (191 4), p 168 

® See f.i. G. VAN dee Leexjw, Religion in essence and manifestation, 
London, 1938, pp 422ff.; also N Adbiani, Verzamelde Geschriften, 
II, pp. 390ff.; Ill, p. 14ff. 

® See J. Mubphy, Primitive Man, Oxford, 1927, p. 235. 

^ M. Babtels, 5Ieitsehrift fur Assyriologie, 8, p. 179ff. For Babylonia 
etc. see also the examples given by O. Webbb, Die Literatur der 
Babylorner und Assyrer (1907), pp. 116; 164. Likewise m Australia 
C. VON Stbehlow,. Das soziale Leben der Aranda und Loritja (1913), 
I, p. 33. A very interesting rite for fertility on the isle of Sumatra 
Fobbes, Wanderungen, quoted by H. Webneb, Die Ursprunge der 
Metapher, p. 58. Likewise among the Liilooet Indians (British 
Columbia), the Arapahos, the natives of the Admirality Islands; 
see Webneb, Die Ursprunge der Metapher (1919), p. 70; m Africa: C 
Meinhof, o.c., p. 99f. 
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ausgesprochen , sicut alhvm desquametur"\ 

Now it IS not difficult to show that also in ancient Indian ma- 
gical texts many a simile is an exact expressing in words of a ma;- 
gicai act AV. 3, 6, 71, e g. w’e read te 'dhardncah pra plavantdm 
chtnnd nam iva handhandt, 'let them float forth downward, like 
a boat cut off from its moorings*’ , now this simile is not an orna- 
ment nor an image like onr expression to send a person out on 
the high seas in a shallop the verse occurs in a rite of sorcery men- 
tioned in Kaus s. 48, 3 ff., where it is prescribed that a man who 
wishes to get rid of his foes has to put an equally large number of 
snares (pdsa-) as he has foes in a httle boat and then to let it drift 
and sink. The sukta’s 4, 4 and 6, 101 are to be employed for 
the recovery of virihty. 4, 4, 6d and 6, 101, 2d run dhanur ivd 
tdnayd pasah, ‘‘make his member taut hke a bow’', these words 
too are not an hmage’ Kaus. 40, 15 prescribes: ‘'he places a bow 
which is strung m his lap”. AV. 5, 29, 12 f. we read "let this man 
sw^ell hke a soma-stalk”, amsur ivd pydyatdm ayam etc , these 
words activate a process from the ritual, see f.x. Ap. sr. s, 11, 1 
11^. These similes clearly made the mantras what they were, 
made the ‘Sondersprache’ of the mantras fit to answer its pur- 
pose, because they are an essential part of it : without them these 
formulas, incantations and prayers would be anarthakdh.^ 

Now this form also occurs, when the spoken word is only a 
substitute for the rite.^ It has already been remarked by Ol- 
DEHBERG^ that a Vedic simile sometimes has a magical character* 
“die im Vergleich genannten Wesen oder Ereignisse sollen m der 
eben vorhegenden Situation ihr GegenbUd nach sich ziehen” 
AV. 1, 11, 6 etc. "An Stelle des magischen Symbols tritt das 
magische Gleichnis”®: So wahr dieses oder jenes stattfindet, so 
wahr soil ... stattfinden. Cp. AV. 4, 39, 1; 3; 5; 7 cw the earth they 
paid reverence to Agni (etc.); he throve; as ... they ps. to A, (etc.), 
so let they pay r, to me. 

^ See also Oaland, Bas Srautasutra des Apastamba, II, p. 193. 

2 Cp. my paper The meamng of the word akanMra^ p. 111. 

® A fme transitional instance is mentioned by A. C. Hadbon, The 
Ethnography of the Western Tribes of Torres Straits, Journal of 
the AntropoL Inst. 1890, p. 217. 

* H. OiiBBNBEBG, Rehgion des Veda, p. 615. 

^ Bt. Schaybb, Die Struktur der magischen Weltanschauung, Zeit- 
sohr. fur Buddhismus 6 (1926), p. 299. 
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§ 43. In the following texts it is not a rite, but an event or a 
phenomencjp in nature or kosmos that forms the parallel act, the 
example or 'BeispieF AV, 6, 14, 2, against the balasa^ I destroy 
the baldsa of the sick man .. chinadmy asya bandhanam mulam 
urvdrvd iva^, I cut its bond like the root of a gourd (the stem of this 
fruit becomes loosened of itself when it is ripe)®; here a natural 
phenomenon which acts automatically is example, 'BeispieF. See 
also 6, 54, 1 do you increase his ksatra and his hi as the rain the 
grass; 3, 24, 3 (for abundance of gram) may they bring fatness here, 
like streams {bring) drift when it has rained; 6, 89, 2 vdtam dhuma 
iva ... mam evdnvetu te manah, 5, 14, 10; 20, 3, 6, 37, 2, 7, 45, 2, 
3, 18, 6 (end of the sukta, 2 similes) 6, 37, 1 the dreaded wolf ap- 
pears the curse pursues the cursor as the wolf (seeks) the house of a 
sheep-owner, cp 5, 8, 4; 7, 50, 6, tiger 4, 36, 6. With other peoples 
similar 'images’ are often mefc with in magical incantations. 
"Gegen den Krampf spricht man im Voigtlande ... Geschwmd, 
wie der Rauch vom Wind, wie der Nebel von der Sonne sollst du 
gehn von dannen''^ . . "Die Letten gegen Schlangenbiss ... wie 
Rauch werden sie vergehen''^; an interesting Greek instance, 
iaxiqa fJLsMvrj fieXavcoyevri, du; opt; alXveaat xal d); X^cov pQv%dGat 
Hal d>; dqvlov hoijuov^. Moreover, I draw attention to the re- 
marks of Gutmann on the 'literature’ of the Dschaggane- 
groes ® "Er redet ... die Krankheit selber an und spricht 
Verwese wie der Schmetterhng, der hierhin weht und dahin weht und 
dort vergeht, Wahrend der heiBen Zeit finden sich die Schmetter- 
linge in dichten Scharen am Ufer der Bache ein, um dann bei 
Begmn der Begenzeit wie weggeblasen zu verschwmden und zu 
sterben. So ist der Schmetterhng ein Smnbild der Unkraft, die 
vor dem Zauberworte des Mannes entflieht ..., u.s.w.” Cp. AV. 
19, 50, 4 as the millet-seed flying forth, is not found, so ,,, make him 
fly forth The power of the objective fact or event in nature is 

^ hdsaJvasatmalca- 4le§maroga.- Comm. 

2 See 14, 1, 17. 

2 Bee also Whitney- Lanman, o.c., p. 291. 

^ Bartels, Zeitsckrift des Vereins fur Volkskunde, 5, p. 27, vgl also 
pp. 29, 31. 

^ See Brexler, Philoiogus, 58, pp. 594ff.; Nobden, Antike Kunst- 
prosa, pp. 822f 

® Gutmann, Biohten und Denken der Dschagganeger, 1909, p 159. 

M Jastrow, Bie Behgion Babylomens und Assyriens, I, pp 345f. 
(Krankheit.) gleich einer Taube, die ihr Nest aufsucht, entfhehe... 
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C8<st in tliG ms^nifGstSition of tlie will of flio magicisri and. "bcnc'- 
fits the analogous case which is to be influenced ^ Ay. 6, 8, 1 as 
the hbujd (creeping plant) has completely embraced the tree, so do 
you embrace me (to a woman whose love is to be won^) , with 
repetition of the verb® 6, 139, 5, 7, 13, 1, 10, 6, 33; 14, 2, 37^. 
Next we should compare snch instances as 6, 15, 3 as of herbs 
soma %s highest as the taldsd of trees, (so) may I be highest^. 
2, 15, 1 (-6). ‘'Zahlreiche Segensformeln verdanken ihr Entstehen 
dem Glanben an die Sympathie zwischen Vorgangen in der le- 
benden Natur und dem menschlichen Korper”® “Segnung des 
Kindes mchf rote sich dein Auge w%e Rotol, weisz sei es wie Let- 
nen'' 

A very fine example of an incantation in prose AV. 17, 1, 20f , 
cp. 6a and the burden, 6 ff. 

Some instances from other texts RV 5, 78, 7 yathd vdtahpvs- 
kannlni samingayati sarvatah | evd te garbha ejatu 1, 106, 1 
ratham na durgdd vasavak suddnavo vtsvasmdn no amhaso ms 
fipartana. 

An interesting passus m later hterature is Ram 4, 67, 1 ff ^ 
where the host of the monkeys rose at Hanuman and praised 
him, when he was on the point of leaping across the ocean ; then 
being praised, he grew and increased (4 I samstuyamdno hanuman 
vyavardhata mahdbalah); he was filled with tejas, ‘ 'energy’ % his 
outward appearance became excellent (5 II). Now, all these de- 
tails are related in the past tense, hke vs. 7 ff. , vs 6, however, 
reads * yathd vtjrmbhate simho vivrte gingahvare | mdrutasyaurasah 
putras iathd sampraii jrmbhate, ‘‘as a Hon stretches his Hmbs . . 
so H. ...” in the present tense. The cheers and the praises may 

^ “Sowohl Natnranschauung ais auch Naturgeschehen werden in. der 
Spracliform emgefangen und so magisch verwertbar’% Werneb, 
o c., p. 72, wiio quotes several instances, borrowed from P. G 
Pbbxel, Religion und Zauberei auf dem mittleren Neumecklen- 
burg (1910), pp. 91ff. 

2 For this comparison, §§ 63f. 

® See further on. 

Compare M. Wintbbnitz, Das altmdische Hochzeitsritueli usw. 
(Wiener Denkschriften, 1892, voL 40), p. 92. 

® See Whitnby-Lanman, p. 291. 

® OSKAB Ebbbmann, Blut- und Wundsegen in ihrer Entwickiung dar- 
gestellt, Palaestra 24, Berlin 1903, p. 108. 

^ D Wbstebmann, Die Ghdyi-Ewe in Togo, p 18. 
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have a magical meaning, shouting and praising set power in 
action andjstrengthen a person^, in this context it strengthens 
Hanuman, who has to take upon himself the important deed m 
the name of the whole group. This yathd-tatha-^imil%, which for 
the rest is rare in Ram. IV, reminds us of the magical incantations 
of the AV. It seems to me that for the author the magical passing 
of power from the hon to H. is living or reviving reahty. 

To preclude misunderstanding I remark that, as a matter of 
course, comparisons based on nature etc. are often by no means 
magical: Nala 5, 3, 17, 6, 11 are hyperbohcal similes, Mbh. 7, 21, 
2 is an epic and delineating simile, etc. 

I also draw attention to the well-known 'ritual identifications’ ^ 
occurring m the Brahmanas, f.i Jaim. Br. no 96 (Caland) at the 
end: ... tan yad anmtubhdnupratipadyante, vdg vd anustub^ vdg u 
vat vdcayitrl, vdcd vd aha . prehi . . sa yathd vdcd bruydt prehi . 
tddrk tat^, KB 11, 8 as a chanot .. so ts the sacrifice , TS. 2, 5, 11,5 
as the mind so is Prajdpati, are identifications that have taken the 
form of a ‘simile’, "gewiB ist das nicht anders gedacht, als wenn 
es heiBt Prajdpati ist der Atem (SB 4, 5, 5, 13)”^. We know that 
the ancient Indians tried their utmost to avail themselves of the 
knowledge of these identifications. 

§ 44. Elsewhere divine power, aid or skill is invoked. AV. 4, 12, 7, 
at fche endof a well-known sukta® with which they intended to heal 
serious wounds : as a Bbhu the parts of a chariot, may it (the herb 
which seems to have had healing properties) put together joint with 
joint^. Compare german 'Segen’, as f i. "(um Blut zu stillen) ... du 
sollst still stehen, wie Jesus ... gestanden'\ “(um Schmerzenzulegen) 
ich stille dir die Schmerzen, wie unserem lieben Herrn Jesu gestan- 
den sind am Stamm des Kreuzes''^, AV. 19, 31 is a sukta to win 


^ See e.g. my paper The meaning of vedic bku^ati, Wagenmgen 1939, 
pp. 9ff. 

® See e g. H. Oldenbebg, Vorwissenschaftliche Wissenschaft. Die 
Weltanschauung der Brahmana-Texte, 1919, pp. 11 Off.; A. B 
Keith, The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upamshads. 
1925, p. 484, and further on, § 62. 

® See also CaIiANb’s translation, p. 107. 

^ Oldenbebo, O.C., p. 115. 

® See Kuhn, KZ. 13, p. 58. 

® Paipp. has a quite different text. 

^ HEiLia, Zeitschr. d, Ver. f Volkskunde 5 (1895), ... pp. 9, 15 (Segen 
aus Handschuhsheim bei Heidelberg). 
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various blessings with an amulet of udumbara m verse 9 in the 
apodosis the goddess Sarasvati is invoked, 

§ 45, l^ery often, indeed, magical texts borrow the ^similes’' 
from the domain of mythology and history, between which the 
boundaries are vague With AV. 2, 27 they wished to come off 
victorious in a dispute, by mea,ns of a certain plant, the root of 
which had to be chewed (according to Kaus 38, 18-21, where the 
rite IS described) , now in vs. 3 and 4 it reads Indra put {that 
plant) on his arm and consumed it in order to lay down the Asuras ^ 
thereupon 5 with {that plant) I will overpower the foes, as Indra did 
the sdldvrkas^, in 6 and 7 Rudra and Indra are invoked to crush 
the opponent. The ^simile’ in stanza 5 makes active the mighty 
deed of Indra who overpowered the salavrkas m t];^e same way 
as the facts related in 3 and 4. — Kaus 47, 20^ prescribes that 
the man who wishes to crush his foe by means of AV 6, 135, has 
to perform what is stated in that text now, stanza 1 reads. 
because I eat, I make strength, thus I take the thunderbolt, cutting to 
pieces the shoulders of N N., as Indra of Vrtra, here the mighty 
deed of Indra has been made active. See 10, 3, IL One might 
compare the prescriptions in Kaus. 47, 14 and 18 and the same 
‘simile' in AV 6, 134, 1. A ‘historicaF event AV 18, 4, 55, with 
parallelism, assonance, alliteration^. 

Elsewhere ancient and approved magic power is set m motion 
once more AV. 1, 29, 1 loith the mam (amulet), by means of which 
Indra increased, with that o Brahmanaspati, make us increase 
unto sovereignty , see also 1, 14, 4, 35, 1, 7, 38, 2. 2, 32, 3 = 5, 23, 
10 we find a simile like Atri^ K and J I slay you followed by 
with the incantation of Agastya I crush theworms^. Here mytholo- 
gical and historical events are used as ‘Beispiel* Very interesting 
are the stanzas AV. 9, 2, 17 and IS, which have nearly the same 
words, 17 however reads : with which {yena) the gods thrust forth the 
asuras .. with that {tena) do you, Kama, thrust forth .. my rivals, 
18u.s ... so ... {yathd .. ~tathd); resuscitation of magic power. 13, 1, 
38 aham bkuydsam saviteva cdruh in a hymn addressed to Rohita 

^ See H Obrtel, JAOS. 19, 2, pp. 123f., Whitney-Lahman, o c , 

p. 68. 

^ See also Caland, Altmdisches Zanberntual, p. 161. 

® See Whitney-LjINMAN, pp 871, 886, pada d is not clear. 

^ TA. 4, 36, la, Ap Sr.S. 16, 19, 5, however, read atnna tva hrime 
hanmi. 
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(= tbe Ruddy Sun, cp. 19, 45, 4) seems to be m the first place ma- 
gical Other instances taken from the Atharvaveda 5, 8, 8, cp 9, 
‘6, 64, 1, 85, 3, 141, 3. — AV 14, 1, 53 during the nuptial ceie- 
monies they mention the name of the mighty divine prototype 
when the bride is dressed in a new garment^ . . envelop this wo~ 
manjike Suryd, with progeny also 14, 2, 31 , 32 (cp.Kaus, 79, 6) 

That m German languages there exist incantations correspond- 
ing with these atharvamc stanzas was noticed as early as the 
year 1864 by A, Kuhn^ in a famous paper on Tndische und germa- 
nische Segensspruche’. It is also apparent from the many instan- 
ces published afterwards that parallelism is the most favourite 
form of exorcising See for instance the well-known ^Jordan- 
Segen'®, and, the ' Longinus -Segen’ ‘'Zu den altesten Bestandtei- 
len der christhchen Legende gehort die Erzahlung von dem blin- 
den Landsknecht Longinus, der Christus mit der Lanze in die 
Seite stach und durch das aus der Wunde stromende Blut sein 
Gesicht wieder erhielt . In die Segenlitteratur ist die Legende 
schon in sehrfruher Zeit eingedrungen (12 Jhdt ), zB . De Jud 
L. der unsern herren J C. staech .. daz eneitert mth, noch gewan 
hitze, noch enswar, noch enbluotet , also tuo disiu wunde. diu en- 
bluot mth zevil^ noch engemnne hitze, noch enswaer, noch . ,, die %ch 
gesent (d.h, gesegnet) habe.''^ In those ‘'Segensformeln' that have 
the outward appearance of a simile (wie damals Maria so 
soil auch jetzt ..) ‘diegt die Heilkraft zwar auch noch zum Theil 
in der Autoritat der betheiligten Personlichkeit, . . aber zum 
Theil .. in den Worten selbst”^. ‘‘Ursprunglich beruhte die Be- 
ziehung zwischen dem m dem Segen angefuhrten Ereignis und 
der erhofften Wirkung durchaus auf dem Parallelismus der 
Begebenheiten'’® , against cancer Sollst du vergehen gleich wie die, 
so unsern HerrnJm Cm gekreuzigt haben, otcJ This sort of incan- 
tations is found with many a people the ancient Egyptian ma- 

^ See M WiNTBBNiTZ, Aitmd Hochzeitsrituell, p 47 

2 -KZ 13, pp. Ii3fh 

2 Oskar Ebebmann, Blut- und Wundsegen, p. 24 

^ Ibid , pp. 42f 

5 Schonbach, Studien zur Geschichte der altdeutschen Predigt, Sitz 
her Wien 1900 (142), p. 125. 

® Ebebmann, o c., p. 140, cp. p. 132. See also A. Wuttkb-E H. 
Meyer, Der deutsehe Volksaberglaube®, 1900, §§ 226 ff. 

’ Heilio (see above), p 294, 
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gician wiao wished to cnre a serpent's bite narrated a long myth 
containing the story of Ra, who, bitten by a snake, was cured by 
the mighty enchantress Isis^ Hence the epic narration m many 
a magical incantation^. 

As in later texts too instances of the belief in the coherence 
between man and nature are to be found: KaL, Sak 1, 19+, e.g. 
so Priyamvada remarks that Sak. is thinking as {the jasmine 
creeper) has been united to a tree worthy of if, so may 1 too get a 
worthy husband {jahd — cmm-simile) — , so also the behef in the 
stimulating force of revived historical or mythological events is 
present An objective historical fact, a deed of a person who is 
considered to be an authority has conclusive force When the 
Asvins have given a cake to Upamanyu and he dech|ies to eat it, 
their only argument is* ‘‘formerly we gave such a cake to your 
guru, and he ate it” (Mahabh 1, 3), in the Mrcch 3, 11 Sarvilaka 
has a mythological justification for his acting as a burglar Drona 
too attacked his foes at nights KaL Ragh. 16, 22 the presiding 
deity of Ayodhya comes to Kusa and presses him to come back 
to her just as {yathd) your father (Rama), having given up the 
human form assumed once more his (own) form of the Supreme 
Soul (Visnu): ''as true as your father do you also — In 
relation with a fable Pane, ed Bo. I 315. Asv., Be 8, 8 and 81 
compares Buddha’s departure with that of Rama, but here the 
similes are chiefly ornaments. 8 purd rathe ddsarather ivdgate, 

§ 46. Not every mythological comparison, however, has the 
same force. Many of them were, as has been stated above^, more 
or less petrified ‘typical similes’. Elsewhere mythology was source 
of images that served to extol, to honour, to praise, to compare 
with an ideal.^ Nala and Damayanti enjoy their honeymoon like 
Indra and Saci (Nala 6, 43), Nala worships the gods like Yaydti, 
Nahusa's smi (5, 44), cp. ibid. 26, 14. 33, 36; Satyavan is compa- 
red with Rantideva Sibi®, Yayati, Soma (Sav 2, 17) in answer to 
the question, whether he is liberal, rehgious etc. See also 7, 1, 47 


^ See e.g. Dibtebich, Abraxas^ p. 136, n. 1. 

^ See e g. M Mulleb, tJber die Stiiform der altdeutschen Zanber- 
spruche bis 1300, Diss. Kiel 1901, § 8, especially p. 45. 

3 See §§ 12, 48. 

^ Cp. e g. Yamaha, Kavy. 4, 2, 7a etc. 

3 See also § 13 
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(long metre) , 2, 35 (1 m.), 3, 15 Icuravah samtrasisyanti vajrapdner 
ivdsurdh , 6r, 4 , 7, 6 , 52 , 14, 48 f , 60 (1 m ) , 19, 6 , 26, 67 (1 m ) , 

13, 13 yuddham ghoramtayos .. | . vrtravdsavay or iva, 9, 17, 

49^ 10, 9, 8 

In kavya-works this kind of simile is well-known, Asv. S 
1, 61 , 62 , 6, 49 at the end of a canto, 1, 23-26, m which the poet 
shows his characteristic aptitude for unnatural redundance by 
repetition of the same figure. See also Kal TJrv 4, 37, 5, 14, 
Mai 5, 17 seems to be an example of an ingenious, but artificial 
use Agnimitra and his son like Aurva and the waterconsuming 
fire, cp also Ragh. 15, 76 Of course these similes often add 
nothing to the meaning. Ragh. 15, 10; 40 Mere ornament e.g. 
Bhar. Ear. 9, '22, 28. 

§ 47 Bhasa, Yang 3, 8 Yaugandharayana makes the solemn sta- 
tement . if the king does not carry her off, hke Arjuna Subhadrd, or an 
elephant a lotus plant, my name is not Y , a simile borrowed from 
ancient history, and another taken from nature have to streng- 
then Y ’s statement In solemn declarations similes may be al- 
most comparable with the contents of ya^M-sentences in adju- 
rations and the like. Cp e g Nala 5, 17 ff. • vacasd manasd caiva 
yathd ndticardmy aham \ tena satyena vihudhds tarn eva pradisantu 
me, 11, 38 yathdham ... tathdyam patatdm ., Ram. 7, 97, 13 ff , 
Kal Ragh 16, 81. A simile is used more than once in the form of 
an oath Homer, 11. 3, 295 ff. wine is poured out and the gods 
are invoked ojznoreQoi nqoTeQoi vneq oQxia nrjyrjvecav | c5<5e up 
iynecpaXog xapw^ig qcoi (hg ode olvog, and with the Romans Liv 
1, 24, 8 luppiter populum Romanum sic fento, ut ego hunc 
porcum hie hodie fenam see also Polybius 3, 25, 6 ff. ... 
iyd) yovog ixTtsaoiyi ovreog d)g ode Xi§og vvv,^ The Bataks 
sometimes take an oath over the dead body of a frog, the 
perjurer will be crushed hke that animal. We might compare 
maledictions with nothing but words, such as. ... mogen sie wie 
durres Kraut in Flammen lodern! mogen sie wie das Oras im Garten 

^ Cp C. R Lanman, Sanskrit diction as affected by the interests of 
herdsman, priest, and gambler, JAOS. 20, p 12 sqq. 

® As for the oath see e.g R Hibzel, Der Eid, Leipzig 1902, Hastings’ 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics ssvv Oath, Ordeal, Schba- 
deb-ISTshbing, Reallexikon der mdogermanischen Altertumskunde 
I, pp 226ff. 

® Quoted in full by Schbadeb-Hehbing, p. 229. 
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verdorren f (from an Italian popular song)^ The blind man whose 
son has been killed by Dasaratha, curses him yatlmham bhos 
tvam apy evam putrasohdd vipatsyase (Bhasa, Pratim 6, 15, cp « 
Ram 2, 64, 53 f£), jnst as the maid, whose beloved had been 
murdered by her brothers, calls down the curse upon them. 
may you all be unhappy %n marriage^, Mbh 1, 118, 33 This sort of 
simile has a firm foundation in the human soul. In the same man- 
ner in the blessing at the end of a drama. Bhasa, Pratim 7, 15 
yathd rdmas ca ydnakyd bandhubhts ca samdgatah | tathd lahsmyd 
samdyukto rdjd bhumim prasdstu nah I refer also to the employ- 
ment of a yaiM-sentence Nala 21, 8 yathdsau rathamrghosah . | 
mamdhlddayate ceto Nala esa .. In a confirmation of someone’s 
words Nala 2, 18, cp. 17, 16; Mbh 7, 3, 19, Sav. 6, 10, 14 (Mbh 
3, 298, 10,14), Ram. 4, 14, 15 f. ; 2, 64, 40. 

In uttering wise words or wisdom, gained m life, or experience, 
similes are occasionally used Bhasa, Car 1, 2 4- the Jester says 
(pr.) the young days of a house are like those of a man, subject to 
various circumstances, the ruin of your wealth .. lends a charm to 
your poverty like that of the moon when it loses all its light in 
the dark fortnight, Manu 2, 112 dharmdrthau yatrana sydtdm | 
tatra vidyd na vaktavyd subham hljam ivosare, 2, 94; 8, 95, 3, 
179 perish like . unburnt clay in water Pane I, 135 + (NS 
1925, p 21) phalenaiva jndsyasi, very concise, ‘‘you shall know 
(him like a tree) by its fruit”, Nitiv. 72, 1 rely upon officials is to 
be compared to appointing cats to watch over the milk. Compare also 
Kal. Ragh 2, 34^, 5, 543. 

§ 48. Now, we ought not to lose sight of the fact that these 
Images’ too are not always vivid ones. With regard to pheno- 
mena in languages that do not completely hve for us we run the 
risk that we wish to understand the image too much to the letter 
Once created and used frequently in every-day parlance similes 
as weU as other 'images’ are subject to wear and tear: they are 
apt to lose their character as images So long as the speakers of 
the language are aware of the fact that they are speaking in 


1 BoCKsn, O.C., p. 302, who quotes Lizio-Bsixisro, Canti pop. deile 
Isole Eohe, nr. 97; p. 229. 

2 Bockbl, O.C., p. 301, who quotes Cmnn, English and Scottish popu- 
lar ballads, III, 1 66. 

® See § 58 in fine. 
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images, and so long as their 'Gefuhlswerf is different from the 
logical-intellectual expressions, so long frequent expressions 
suchasneth ik ben hier als een hat in een vreemd pakhms, engl 
I feel like a fish out of water must be called 'similes’. But in the 
same way as in colloquial speech words and combinations of 
words expressing an affirmation or a negation are subject to lose 
their expressivity and must be renewed at intervals (cp neth 
hij is erg rijk hij is verschnkkelijk rijk, but m the long run ver- 
schnkkelijk becomes merely an equivalent to erg, and then other 
terms are introduced, eg hij is vies rijk and the like), and in the 
same way as also the degrees of comparison are apt to become 
worthless^, even so the frequent expressions which originally 
were real similes too used to lose their force and often become 
similes only in their outward appearance. And even when they 
possess in that very form a certain 'Gefuhlswerf and may belong 
to a certain group of speakers or to the speech of a special com- 
munity or to familiar speech or the like, nevertheless the image 
has receded into the back-ground When neither the speaker nor 
the listener 'see’ or imagine the image before them, expressions 
such as neth wees er bij als de kippen^ engl to tremble like an 
aspen-leaf , fr pleurer comme un veau, dormir comme une marmotte, 
or with the natives of Flores he is as ugly as a monkey, are no lon- 
ger real similes. This kind of expressions has become 'assez vite 
un moyen expressif parce qu’image, de marquer que la qualite 
observee dans un objet ou un etre y existe a un degre eminent”^ 
They are apt to become petrified, they become cliches, standing 
phrases; people that use them often do not borrow from their 
own experience, but 'live on’ the experience of their ancestors® 
Thus these similes pass into the general language^ As the pro- 
verb is a form of 'primitive Okonomie der Lebenserfahrung’^, so 
by using petrified similes we ourselves may save brain-labour in 
speaking. When I wish to say to somebody, that he has to go 
quickly, and the adverbs neth snel and vlug ("quickly”) do not 

^ See W. Havebs, Handbuch der erklarenden Syntax, p. 161. 

2 Febb. Bbunot, La pensee et la langue®, Pans 1936, p 692. 

® For the predilection for standing phrases etc. m the Wolksspraehe’ 
see Fb. Maureb, in Hessische Blatter fur Volkskunde 26 (1927), 
p. 165. 

^ See also Van bbb Meulbn, o.c., p 15. 

^ R M. Meyer, Deutsche Stilistik, p. 145. 
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seem to me to be adapted, then the Jiaaa (''hare''), hazewmd 
("greyhound”), bhksem (‘‘lightning”) will render me- good ser- 
vices in a petrified simile ^ Also will do ‘proverbial similes' 

Ath V. 11, 2, 13, it reads pascdd anuprayunkse tarn viddkasya 
padanlr iva, translated by Whitney-Lanman^ “him from behind 
thou pursuest, like the tracker ( 2) of one that is pierced" , they 
compare 10, 1, 26 b "lead, as it were, the track of one stabbed'" 
viddhasyeva padam naya, where*^ they remark “ 'lead’ appears 
to be used in the sense of 'follow’ , the 'track’ is doubtless that of 
the maker” , ad 11, 2, 13 they rightly remark that the expression 
is apparently a familiar or proverbial one Indeed it occurs also in 
Manu, 8, 44 m a more extended form yathd nayaty asrkpdtair 
mrgasya mrgayuh padam, as a hunter follows the track of a {wound- 
ed) deer by the drops of blood, Lanman^ also refers to Dhamma- 
pada vss 179 f — A daughter is a deposit guarded by the father 
to be made over to her husband see e g. Mbh 1, 157, 35 bhartur 
arthdya mksiptdm nydsam dhdtrd mahdtmand, in the same way a 
kingdom may be compared with a deposit Kal. Ragh 12, 18 
Sak , 4, 22 by the skill of the poet the idea is revived having sent 
her (viz, S.) to her husband, Kasyapa says my soul is now serene 
pratyarpitanydsa iva, "as it is when a deposit is returned ” 

The venerable character of a proverb or adage may be accen- 
tuated by paraliehsm, responsio, rhyme etc ^ Bhasa, Pratim 
3, 23 gopahlnd yathd gdvo vilayam ydnty apdlitdh | evam nrpati- 
hlnd hi vilayam ydnti vai prajdh, a frequent comparison, '"a 
people without a king is like cows without a herdsman,” couched 
in the well-known long-winded form®. — Kal., MaL 2, 7 evena stupid 
person becomes clever by association with the learned, as turbid water 
IS made clear by contact with the fruit of the mud-destroymg plant , 
the pankachid is a tree whose fruit is used for clearing turbid 
water. Here the simile expresses experience perhaps stiH famihar 
to the poet’s readers Harsa, Nag 5, 24 the sin lost in goodness like 
a small particle of salt in ... a great lake] individual exaggeration 

1 For ‘images’ m usage with Buddhists, M. Wintebnitz, Geschichte 
der Indischen Litteratur, II, pp. 57ff. 

® O.C., p. 622. 

3 O.C., p. 666. 

^ O.C., p. 622. 

s See my Stilistisehe Studi© ...» p. 19. 

« See § 56. 
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of hhe salt in water ^ Kal MaL, 1, 8 the minister says* Your 
Majesty says what is in heeding with the teaching of the Sdstras, for 
an enemy who has lately assumed the reins of government ...is very 
easy to extirpate, like a tree that has been planted newly , this 'simile’ 
has been elaborated by means of the explanation prakrtisv 
arudhamulatvdt^ , ‘‘inasmuch as it (yiz. fche tree) has not taken 
firm root’’ and, referring to the enemy, "inasmuch as he has not 
yet gained a firm hold on the affections of his subjects” , besides, 
the wording of the verse is too careful and 'poetical’ to be spon- 
taneous speech. 

It is worthy of note that an adage that has to prove the truth of 
a remark etc. has its natural place after that remark. Having 
noticed or determined a fact, we are apt to use it in a wider sense, 
to give a greater coherence to it One way of doing this consists 
in formulating a general thought, but when we avoid thinking 
abstractly, it stands to reason that we prefer to use a concrete 
image instead of a general thought. Thus Bhasa, Vas. 1, 4 for- 
merly you obtained every desire, in the future it will be so once 
more the worldly fortunes revolve .. like the spokes in a wheel. 

Now and then a comparison has been borrowed from a fable 
Mrcch. 1, 16 + (Vid., pr.)^, or from a story: Mbh. 13, 70, 31. This 
phenomenon also occurs in the case of other peoples. 

§ 49. Human speech does not only serve to betray feelings and 
sensations and to express wishes, desires and the hke, it has 
also another very important task * it has to be a vehicle of ideas 
and thoughts^. It is old wisdom that often a mixture of ‘An- 
schaulichkeit’ and abstract wording, interlarded with examples 
and similes, is the best method to explain more or less difficult 
things to a greater public. Pope Gregory the Great said with good 
reason that the mind of the hearers is often more struck by 
examples and stories about events in former times than by mere 
words. This word has been practiced by many a missionary and 
popular teacher®. Several authors have a special liking for similes 
in order to elucidate abstract ideas. "Wahrend .. bei Schiller der 

^ Cp. ChUp. 6, 13, see § 50, p 9i. 

^ Compare Ragh. 8, 10. 

® See P. Regnaud, Le Chariot de terre cuite. Pans 1876, a.l.; Vogel, 
o.c., a.L 

^ See e.g. Fb. Paulhan, La double fonction du langage, Paris 1929. 

® E.g. in Africa, 0. Mbinhoe, o c., p. 147. 
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Vergleioh auBer der Verdeutlichung dem sittlichen Pathos mid 
dem Aufschwiing ins Erhabene dient, ist er bei Lessing ledigiicli 
Mittel, nnd zwar oft nnd gem benntztes Mittel, Begnffe zn kla- 
renimd sn verdentliehen”^. Authors of scientific works, who, in the 
main, strive after abstract speech and avoid images, at intervals 
use comparisons to set forth difficult argumentations or to throw 
light upon unknown facts m concise form thus when they com- 
pare the working of magic power with electricity or Indian his- 
tory and historical personages with European history and per- 
sons: the Indian Tacitus, Nero, Philip IP. 

The Indians too knew from olden times that good but difficult 
lessons may be made interesting and intelhgible by telling fables 
and parables and that short similes, drawn from ^he natural 
scenes and from every day life, and other suchhke expressions 
are capable of calling up in the memory famihar facts and events 
that may elucidate the subject matter of the teaching They 
knew that these similes throw hght on that matter by way of 
analogy It must be added here that they are not only invented 
by teachers, but that a number of them is founded on popular 
wisdom (e.g. Mbh 12, 316, 19 f ), on popular beliefs and institu- 
tions and on folk-ethics, e g the simile ''which compares treache- 
ry to a friend with lopping off the branch that gives you shade.”® 
It is true that a good deal of these similes have an aesthetic effect 
too, that for instance the Buddhist parables and similes possess 
a ^‘perenmal charm which has won for the teachings of Gotama 
the Buddha their age-long hold over all the countries of their 
adoption It is even true that for us these comparisons from 
the aesthetic standpoint are not less fascinating than from their 
didactic point of view But it is true just as well that the teachers 
and authors did not produce them with a view to creating things 
of beauty, — leaving out of the question a number of exceptions 
in certain texts. 

As early as the Ath. V. there seems to exist an instance. 12, 4 

^ W. Schneider, Ausdruckswerte der deutschen Sprach©, 1931, p. 74 
2 See H. GoEorz, Epochen der xndischen Kultur, Leipzig 1929 Omms 
comparatio ciaudioat! — The remarks of K. O Erdmann, Die Be- 
deutung des Wort©s», 1922, pp 196ff . are worth reading 
® Mrs. Bhys-Davids, Buddhist parables and similes, The Open 
Court, Sept. 1908, p. 531- 
^ Idem, p. 524. 
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14 I nice a rleposited treasure (sevadhi-), so is the cow of the Brah- 
-mans As for the comparisons in the Taittirlya-Samhita I can 
make use of the collection of the material made by Keith in the 
Hitrodniction of his translation of this text^. In this work 'all 
higher qualities of style’ are missing, Keith observes, "there is no 
trace of humour or pathos The aridity of constant quibbles 
and meaningless explanations is reheved only by occasional, and 
always very brief, references to real life ” In two parts of the 
Brahmana, however, the similes are more frequent, viz in V, the 
Agmcayana, andin VII, 5 the Gavam ayana 5, 3, 10, 1 a famihar, 
at least well-known, every-day affair is used to set forth a part 
of the ritual yat samydnlr upadadhdti yathdpsu ndvd samydty 
evam evaitdbhir yajamdna imam lokdnt sam ydti, ... ^dike a person 
who takes to the water in a boat, even so with these the sacrificer 
goes to these worlds”, an image frequently found in these texts. 
6, 4, 11, 3 yat tusnlm purve giahd grhyante yathd tsdrzyah ma 
dkha tyah ndpardtsydmlty updvasrjaty evam eva tad, "that the 
former cups are drawn silently, that is as when he (the hunter) 
lets go (his arrow, thinking) so far off is my mark according 
to Keith ^ the use of gesture in the teaching of the text, a fact 
proved beyond doubt by such passages as 5, 4, 3, 3 , 4 By the side 
of this hunter’s act (see also 5, 4, 10, 5 the awakening of a sleeping 
tiger), we find 7, 5, 3, 2 a comparison with yathd — tddrk tat borrow^ed 
from navigation, brhat and rathantara are like a boat on the 
shoreless ocean* yathd madhye samudrasya plavam anvar^eyus 
tddrk tat^, with repetition of the verb. More concise is also 5, 4, 
10, 2 ydvdn evdgms tarn yunakh yaihdnasz yukta ddhlyata evam 
eva tat, '‘he yokes the fire in its whole extent, that is as when 
something is placed on a yoked cart”, 7, 2, 2, 3 yathd dugdhdm 
upasldaty evam tiUamam ahah sydt, "as when a man sits down to 
a cow that has already been milked”, 5, 5, 7, 4 sa yathd vydghrah 
kruddhas hsthaty evam vaisa etarhz The parallelism is note- 
worthy, e.g. 7, 5, 9, 2 yathd bandhdn mumucdnd uthrodam kurvata 
evam eva tad yajamdna utkrodam kurvata. 


^ A. B Keith, The Veda of the Black Yajus School ... (Harvard Or. 

Ser 18, 1914), pp. CLVmf 
® O.c , p CLVm. 

® Cp. Jaim. Br no 113, the whole passage Calanb’s translation. (J. B 
in Auswahl, Akad v Wetensch Amsterdam, 1919), p. 126. 
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Less pronounced 7, 5, 6, 2 yaiha drtir upanaddho vi pataiy evam 
samvatsaro v% pated^, 7, 5, 8, 5 (the flying upwards of a bird) 

Although the similes to be gathered from the Aitareya Brah- 
mana are few m number^, I am able to quote some fine instances 
of a didactic nature 6, 35, 11 yathd ha vd idam am 'fiv)ogavam 
risyaty emm haiva yajno "dahsino nsyati, ‘‘as in this world a 
waggon without a leader comes to grief, so a sacrifice without a 
fee given to the priests comes to grief” , it is noteworthy that the 
preceding words daksind va% yayndndm purogavl contain an 
equalization “the fee is the leader of the sacrifices”, so, in the 
comparison it is not a fee that is compared with the leader of a 
waggon, but a leader of a sacrifice who is compared with an 
ordinary leader Elsewhere too similes go side by sidp with equa- 
kaations, see 6, 9, 7 yajamdnam ..garbham bhutam 6, 3L 2 
yathd garbho yonydm antar evam sambhavan chete 6, 21, 10 w^e 
find two similes in a less pronounced parallelism (opt mdic ) the 
sailing in a ship, the celebrating of certain sacrifices, ship 
tnstubkah, but 6, 6, 6, the verses are ships that lead to heaven 
(see also 7, 13, 6). With yathd — tddrk tat 6, 23, 8 Shorter similes 
6, 18, 11 , 21, 14 indram evaitdbhir mhvayante yatha rsabham vdsi- 
tdyaiy '^Indra they summon, as a bull calls to a cow”, in 22, 9 m 
a more extended form yatha rsabho vdsitdm yathd vd gauh pra- 
jndtam gostham evam haisdm Indro yajnam a%va gachati , here of 
course the character of the simile is not only didactic, but also 
emotional. See also 6, 3, 1, 7, 26, 5 (2 x) 

In other Brahmanas too similes referring to events in every- 
day life play the part of elucidating, nay, conclusive arguments. 
See for instance Jaim. Br. no 164^, no 34 end ‘^as if one should 
fall in a hole” yat pade aTbtaTdvdTiydd yathd kaHam patet tddvk 
tat, no 88 as hve coals poured out into a vessel The same thing 
occurs more than once* a bag of leather no 130 beg , 164 (3 X ), 
images borrowed from travelling (see above) no 168, etc. See 
also no 4; 103 beg., 130, 220. — From nature and hunting no 


^ See Keith, o c., p 623, n. 4 , . ^ 

2 See also H. Oluenbebg, Znr Geschichte der ahmdi^selieii Prosa, 
Abh. Ges. d. Wiss- zu Gottingen, Ph hist KL, K F XVI, 6, 1917, 
p. 19, A B Keith, Rigveda Brahmanas (Harvard Or. Ser., 25, 1920), 

p. 97. 

Caland’s translation (Das J -B. in AuswaM), p. 212 top 
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164 (p 213) the sacrifice ts like a hare, yo va^ iSasmn utsargayn. 
lipsate, naifiam sa grhndti etc ^ Borrowed from ^technics’ no 112 , 
131, 140. 168, 179 No 117 like a husband visiting his wives, so 
the sun tnstis the quarters of the sky every one in its turn^ , the com- 
pariscn elucidates and places the sphere on a human plane No 88 
end we find a concrete image to make clear a metaphor® . as on a 
mountain a light shines, so it ^shines' for him . who knows thus. 
That both teachers and hearers were aware of the fact that similes 
are capable of giving instruction appears from the interesting 
no 168, where Ahina teaches his sons, they say that he teaches, 
so to speak, in an umntelligible way {parokseneva), and they add 
tathd no nusddhi yathedam vijdniydmeti, '‘instruct us in such a 
manner thaT we may understand it” Thereupon he elucidates 
the matter he has already communicated and adds to his expla- 
nations a number of similes^. 

Sometimes 'objective teaching’ was appreciated . no 90 tries to 
solve a theological riddle in this way. One day, when the Kurus 
and the Pancalas were discussing a 'riddle from the Veda’ 
(brahmodya-), they saw a dog, which was Isdng down, rolled up 
They said: "in this (dog), indeed, must lie for us the decision” 
Now the P asked the K : "what of him resembles the sacrifice 
{kim asya yajnasyeveti), etc.® 

§ 50 It is almost superfluous to say that the Upanisads con- 
tain many instances of elucidating and didactic similes® * a good 
many of them are known even to many people who are not able 
to read the original texts Atman has entered this world like a 
razor placed in a razor-case or like visvarnbhara (a certain ammal ^ 
in its dwelling (BAU. 1, 4^,1), as all the spokes are fastened m the 
nave^ and the circumference of the wheel, so all beings, all gods etc 
are fastened in that dtman (id 2, 5, 15) , as the spider proceeds, along 
with its web, as little sparks proceed from fire, so from that dtman 


^ See Caland, p 213. 

^ See the entire passage, C aland, pp. 130-132. 

^ See § 62, p. 114. 

^ See Calanb’s translation, pp. 222ff 
® See Calanb’s translation, p. 100. 

® See Keith, The Rehgion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upani- 
shads, p. 606. 

See e.g, Senaet, m his translation, Pans 1034, p, 11. 

® See also ChU. 7, 16, 1. 
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all organs etc proceed (id. 2, 1, 20). the world comes forth from 
dtman as the sound from the drum, when it is beaten or from the 
conch-shell, when it is blown^. 

Most of the similes to be found in these texts belong to this 
kind, although now and then also quite natural expressions make 
clear to us that not only difficult lessons and doctrines, but also 
simpler things are explained by means of a simile, see e g ChU, 
5, 1,8^, — and, on the other hand, human feelings and magic 
seem to play a part too* GhU. 1, 2, 7 f the asuras approached it 
and were destroyed as is a clod of clay struck against a rock, (repeat- 
ed), so he will perish who Most of these elucidating similes are 
rather concise. OhU. 1, 4, 3 one discovers a fish m water, so . , 
2, 23, 4, 4, 1, 4, 14, 3; 5, 24, 1, 7, 3, 1, 8, 6, 2, 8, 12, 3. 

Somewhat longer is ChU 4, 17, 7f tad yaihd lavanena suvar- 
nam sandadhydt suvarnena rajaiarn rajatena trapu .. evam esdm 
lokdndm dsdrn devatdndm . . vlryena yajnasya vinstam sanda- 
dkdti , see also 6, 7, 3 and 5 f. ; 6, 8, 2 , 6, 9, 1 f. (2 x yathd — evam) 
The most extended simile in GhU. is 6, 14:, If : as a man with his 
eyes bandaged is carried away from Gandhdra and left in a lonely 
place ... and thereupon a person unties the bandage and says. This is 
the way to G, , , and that man ... reaches G at last, so a man who has 
a guru etc As has been noticed by Oldenbebg^ this simile is 
almost a short narration, but the outward appearance of a compa- 
rison yaihd, yaihd, yaihd — evam eva has been maintained. ,,Eigent“ 
liche Erzahlungen, die sich zu einer wenn auch maUigen Lange 
ausdehnen, wie in den buddhistischen Texten oder dem Neuen 
Testament finden sich unter den Gleichnissen der Upanishaden 
kaum. Den literarischen Gewohnheiten dieses Altertums war es 
offenbar noch fromd, ein bloBes Gleichnis zu solcher Dimension 
und solcher Selbstandigkeit anwachsen zu lassen."'^ To my mind, 
Oldbkbeeg says with good reason^ that ,,die Gleichrdsse ... 
gewiB .. der Verkundigung vom AU-Emen nicht allein als 

^ See H. Olubnberg, Die Lehre der Upamsliaden und die Anfange 
des Buddhismus®, G3ttingen 1923, p 71. 

2 Cp §§ Iff. ^ ^ , 

® Oldbnbbbo, Die Lehre der Upanishaden, p. 159, n. 3. See also 
further on, Mbh. 12, 262, 22f, 

^ OuBBjN'BBBG, O.C., p» 159, whose remarks pp. 157ff. are worth 
reading. 

s O.C., p. 157. 
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Schmuck (dienten), sondern auch. die Bestimmung (hatten), die 
■0berzeiigiingskracht der Eede zu verstarken , instead of 
"'anch”, however, I should like to read '*in erster Lmie”^ Lastly, 
I recall to mind the interesting passage ChU 6, 13, where 
Svetaketn has to immerse salt in water and the dissolving of the 
salt leads to a discussion the well-known simile BAU 2, 4, 12 in 
a dramatic form- This Tnszenierung von Gleichnissen’® is found 
also in Buddhist texts^, it is teaching by illustration 

§ 51 It IS, indeed, a well-known fact that Buddhist hterature 
contains many similes and parables, fables and narratives, be- 
tween which no hard and fast line is to be drawn And this fact is 
in concert with what might have been expected in the first cen- 
turies of its being this hterature existed and grew principally in 
the mouths and ears of teachers and hsteners and in the mem<j- 
ries of its compilers^ "I have made a simile for you that you may 
understand what I mean’’, ''by means of a simile many a wise 
man understands the meamng of the argumentation” are sayings 
of the Buddha, who was perfectly acquainted with the fact that 
hearts and minds of his hearers were much more pervious to his 
teachings when they were couched in images and similes than to 
logical demonstrations 

Bor lack of space I must confine myself to referring in the main 
to the books and papers quoted in the note , I only wish to em- 
phasize the fact that very often these Buddhist similes are broad- 
ly elaborated and made into real parables, told in a lively and 
illustrative way and are more than once couched in the form of 
dialogue. Not natural, but artificial is for instance Vinayapitaka, 
Cull. 9, 1, 3 f , where we find an eightfold and carefully elaborated 

^ See also Oldenbeeg, Buddha, 1921, p 36: “Immer neue poetische 
Wendungen^werden versuchfc, immer neue Gieichmsse ersonnen, das 
Batsei des Atman zu deuten ” 

2 Cp. Maitry Up. 6, 35, 7, 11 

2 Oldbnbbeg, p 159, n 2. 

^ Cp. e.g. Sam 3 nitta Nikaya, V, p. 437 f. 

^ For similes and parables in Buddhist literature, see Mrs. Bhys- 
Davibs, Similes in the Nikayas, a classified index. Journal of the 
Pal! Text Society, 1906-1907, pp 52 sqq , with addenda. Ibidem 
1908, pp. 180 sqq , idem, Buddhist parables and similes. The Open 
Court, Chicago, 22 (9), Sept 1908, pp. 522 ff , H. Oldenbebg, 
Buddha, passim, especially pp. 215ff ; M. Wintebnitz, Geschichte 
der Indischen Litteratur II, passim. 
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comparison between the eight properties of the ocean ith those 
of the Buddhist doctrine and order as the ocean Itab only one 
taste, VIZ the taste of salt, thus our religion has only one taste, the 
taste of final emancipation, etc It goes without saying that in 
Buddhist similes too nature plays an important part , it may be 
seen from the texts, '‘how naturally the imagery used by him 
(viz. Buddha) springs from the scenes that wall have met his 
eye”^ the monk who has subdued his senses sits down like a lion 
in its den, the wise man is like a firm rock or like an elephant, etc 
etc But now and then we meet with ‘figures’ that do not belong 
to spontaneous speech e g an abundance of similes such as m 
Therig 112 ff From the Dhammapada, where many instances of 
various kinds of similes are to be found (cp e g 81 ^.s a solid rock 
iis not shaken by the wind, wise people do not falter amidst blame and 
praise; 91 like swans having left their lake, they leave hearth and 
home; 334 the thirst of a thoughtless man grows like a creeper , he 
runs from life to life, like a monkey which seeks fruit in the forest) I 
quote as a ‘didactic’ simile 338 as a tree is firm so long as its 
root IS unhurt and grows again, so, unless the feeders of thirst are 
destroyed this pain {of life) will return , . In the same way in 
other Buddhistic works the subject-matter is made clear, hvely 
and intelligible by similes, parables m the outward appearance of 
narrations , more than once they are elaborated very broadly. But 
WiNTERNiTZ is in the right, when, in reference to the Saddharma- 
pundarika, he says^ ''Noch schoner waren alle diese Gleichmsse, 
wenn sie mcht mit solcher Breite und Weitschweifigkeit ausgefuhrt 
waren”, as for instance the parable of the man. bhnd-born ® In 
the Milindapanha, especially m the second book, many elucida- 
ting similes are to be found In the second part of the work, 
however, they have a highly artificial character, the greater 
part of the fifth book is one long and elaborated simile: Buddha 
who has founded Ms religion is compared to an architect who 
builds up a city. 

That orthodox philosophy^ and the Jainas too did not despise 
to elucidate their texts with similes has already been set forth 


1 Mrs. Rhys Davids, Open Court, p. 527 
^ WiNTBBNirz, o c., p. 234. 

3 See, m Kbbn's translation, p. 129. 

^ I refer to R. Gabbb, Die Samkhya-FMosophie^ 1917, pp 220ff 
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sufficiently by others^. No-w, although similes may be acceptable 
and appreciated expedients in explaimng instructional subject 
matter, it stands to reason that, on the other hand, too great a 
number of images will often be detrimental to an exact inteilec- 
tual understanding. People that try to understand the truth 
intuitively, however, like to make use of them all the same. In 
this manner the 'didactic’ simile more than once develops into a 
vague and symbolic expression that may be more or less poetical. 
Then a simile has to bridge a cleft in the logical reasomng Inge> 
niousness and poetical skill obtain superiority over the true and 
enlightemng naturalness of the older instances.^ 

§ 52. I must change the subject. We are not surprised to see 
that also the authors of Dharmasastras and the hke occasionally 
make use of such similes. See eg Vas Dh. s 8, 14-16, Manu, 
7, 105* a Icing has to secnrs Hhe members of his government' as the 
tortoise hides its limbs {= Mbh 12, 83, 49, 140, 24), 2, 88 a wise 
man should heep his organs in check .. hke a charioteer his horses; 
2, 99 a man's prajnd slips away just as the water (flows) through the 
one (open) foot of the bag (of a water-carrier)®. These i?;a-similes, 
however, can from another point of view be counted among 
other 'groups’, typical, proverbial, 'anschaulich’, intensifying. 
Likewise in the Mbh.^, e.g. 12, 215, 24 ... §anair agnim ivendhayet 
\ jndndnvitam, ‘‘gradually like a fire one should inflame him who 
is accompamed by knowledge.” Some of these short similes are 
perhaps a concise form of a more complete one: cp. 14, 19, 12 
ianair mrvd'^m dpnoU | nirindhana ivdnalah. ® But undoubtedly 
to the 'didactical similes’ (with yathd — tathd) belong e.g. BhG. 2, 
22, with repetition of the same words, vdsdrnsi jirndni yathd 
oihdya \navdni gfhndtinaro 'pardni \ tathd iarlrdni vihdyajirnd- 
ny anydni samydti navdni dehi; rhymed 12, 216, 6 lohayuktam 
yathd hema vipakvam na virdjate ] tathdpakvakasdydkhyam vi- 
jM^nam na prakdsate, one of those images, the demonstrative 
force of which cannot but be understood intuitively. Sometimes 

^ B g. WiNTEBNITZ, O.C., II, p. 297, 

2 See also Olbbnbebo, Die Lehre der Dpauishaden pp. 178-223. 
Die Anfange des Samkhyasystems. 

® See Buhleb’s translation, SBE. voL 25, p. 48, note. 

^ I refer to O. Stbauss, Ethische Probleme aus dem M., Estratto dal 
Giornale della Societa Asiatica Italiana, 24 (1911), p. 202 (10) 

® A usual image, see also e*g,, Aiv. S. 14, 8. 
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we meet with a complete simile, whereas elsewhere the same or a 
similar idea is expressed by a short saying, e g 12, 214, 21 
fayasy antarhitam sarpir yadvan nirmathyate Ichajaih j sukram 
nirmafhyate tadvad dehasamkalpajaih khajaih, ep 318, 33, 247, 
15 At the same time plastic e g BhG. 2, 70 with poetical word- 
ing dpuryamdnam acalapratistham j samudram apah pramiavii 
yadvat I tadvat kdmd yam pravisanti sarve j sa santim dpnoti na 
kdmakdifil A longer yatM-protasis occurs eg 12, 174, 15, the 
same subject in a still longer form 12, 262, 22 f , almost a short 
narrative^ — In Purana’s Mark 11, 6; cp also 68, 22 f 

When we peruse some kavya-poems we find instances as weU. 
Asv., in his Saund , has a predilection for them, which is quite 
comprehensible from the character of the work With %va e.g 
Saund. 14, 7, 8, 15 food supports the body, like a prop a ram- 
shackle dwelhng that is about to collapse, 39, 47; 48 Two illustra- 
ting tua-sentences S 14, 36 With responsio 14, 38 A yathd- 
protasis, followed by tadvat — , instructing with an example. 
S, 11, 24 yathdsandrtham skandhena kascvd gurvirn sildm vahet | 
tadvat tvam api ... , 25 , 27 ; 29 like a man who looking for honey, 
overlooks the precipice, to which the narratiTe Mbh 5, 64, 16 ff is 
to be compared, and also Mbh. 12, 309, 7 madhu paiyasi dur- 
buddhe prapdtam ndnupaiyasi, from which it appears that the 
simile was a familiar one*, 14, 11; 12»; more extended 11, 60, 
two yaiM-sentences, followed by tadvat, with some responsio, 
S 13, 4r-6, a construction which in this form is only possible in 
carefulspeech mthyathd — tatUS 11, 26; 28, 59, longer 14, 181 
That the poet may employ this figure to deepen and vary the 
thought, we see Be 6,411: 44 svajanam yady api snehdn na tya- 
jeyam mumuksayd i mHyur ... samiydjayisyaU, 46 vdsavrkse sam-^ 
dgamya mgacchanti yathdndajdh ] myatam viprayogdntas tathd 
bhutasarndgarnah, here the image explains the thought which is 
kept on a general plane: death will separate all men from one 
another; m 47 another example is added: sametya ca yatha bhuyo 
vyapaydnti valdhakdh [ samyogo mprayoga4 ca tatha me prdninarn 
matah; this addition is meant to show that aU things in the world 


1 

3 


3 


lee above, p. 93 a propos of ChU. 6, 14, If. „ ^ 

roHNSTOK noted it nme times in the Mbh., see E. H. JoHHStroN, 
rhe Saundarananda ... translated, London 1932, p. 63, note. 

3ee Johnston, o.c., p. 77, note. 
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are subject to separation, and consequently man too — Kal , 
Sak. 2, 9 +, after a lyrical strophe said by the kmg the vidusaka 
intends to explain his conduct to him , he uses an image borrowed 
from his own sphere of interest (pr ) ^ust as one that has lost 
relish for dates may have a desire for tamarind, so is this longing of 
yours, who are scorning the beautiful ladies [of your palace), here 
this kind of simile has been adapted in a skilful manner to the 
context and to its character as a part of a stage-play Quite natu- 
ral m itself, but, of course, clothed and expressed in 'poetical’ 
language is Urv 4, 33, where Pururavas, seeing an antelope, asks 
it, if it has seen Urvasi and for the sake of clearness, he adds 
she glances as gracefully as your mate does with her large eyes^ An 
added explanation, Sak 7, 31 A substantiating example* Bhar. 
Kir. 11, 55 " 

§ 53 As I hare akeady remarked above^, now and then a 
simile is a strengthemng addition. It may act as an example with 
intensifying function. AV. 9, 2, 6 e g we find such a simile, 
which, moreover, builds on upon a popular image, with the 
strength of Kama I thrust forth my rivals, as a shilful Sambin- 
(punter^^) a boat on the water, AV 11, 4, 19 the simile is a repe- 
tition and at the same time an enlargement of the preceding 
verse. (18) to him who knows this . . all shall pay tribute (19) 
as all . are tribute-bearers to thee, so shall they bring t, to him ... 
{yathd — evd) 

It IS, however, often not easy to say, whether the presence of 
such a simile has been brought about by a tendency to intensify, 
or by a longing for a pleasant association, which makes the mind 
of hearers and readers linger and dwell on the subject^. Nala 11, 
sa iu pdpamatih ksudrah pradharsayitum dturah | durdharsdm 
tarkaydmdsa dlptdm agnisikhdm iva, in my opinion, the simile, in 
the first place intensifies, but Mbh. 12, 331, 3 this seems to be 
certain only in a smaller degree . rujanti hi sarlrdni rogdh sdrira- 
mdnasdh j sdyakd iva tiksndgrdh prayuktd drdhadhanvibhih , the 
two words in d, p,d, perhaps betray the desire to amplify, for its 

^ See also §§ 2; 3. 

2 See § 14. 

® Cp. Wbutney-Lanmak, o.c., p. 522. 

^ I refer to the remarks of Betty Heimann, Stndien zur Eigenart 
Indischen Denkens (1930), pp. 17f. 
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own sake and the pleasure to dwell on the association conjured 
up by the image The amplification may be longer, e g Mbh. 7, 
3, 16 trdsayisyanh . hurm j samiddho 'gmr yathd tira mahd^ 
jvdlo drumdn dahet Here one has a still greater right to expect the 
longing of dwelling on the association which has been conjured up 
See also Mbh. 7, 16, 3 tasya dtptd mahdbdnd vinisceruh sahasrasah | 
bhdnor %va mahdrdja gharmakdle maricayah, 54 (end of an adhya- 
ya) Now and then the simile is a complete 'picture' showing 
many detailed associations with that which has been compared, 
eg 4, 13, 10 tdv ubhau sumahotsdhdv ubhau tlvrapardkramau i 
mattdv iva mahdkdyau vdranau samnipeiatuh ^ cp eg 7, 14, 61, 
25, 48, Bhasa, Abhis. 6, 11 d But also a short simile may be 
capable of making our mind hnger. Mbh. 12, 27, 30^ samyogd 
vi^ayogdntd jdtdndm prdniTidm dhruvam | budbudd %va toyesu 
bhavanti na bhavanti ca, 

Amphfications^ are not rare m the works of Bhasa Yaug 4 
13 ..bhujagam zva sarosam dharsztam cocchntam ca, 15 with 
rhyme guror avajztam hatvd Sdntam draunam iva sthztam , Vasav 
5, 1 d, Abhis. 2, 8 d Yaug 2, 10 let my people see the king, my 
enemy, as a captive, ^ while anger is within him\ like a lion captured 
fora sacrifice, here we find an amplification of as angry as a lion., 
and the emotions aroused by the image are quite in concert with 
the circumstances 

Such a use of similes may give rise to more or less independent 
amplifications. Ram 4, 35, 6 ff. Tara excuses Sugriva because 
of his j*oy he has not noticed how the time passed; . . prdp- 
takdlam na jdnite, but here she adds a comparison: visvdmitro 
yathd munih \\ ghrtdcydrn kila sarnsakto dasa varsdni | aho 
'manyata . . visvdmitro ... \\sahi prdptamna jdnite kdlarn .. \v 
kim punar yah prthagjanah, with the last words she recurs to her 
subject. 

From these and similar examples it becomes clearer to us than 
from a good many of the other similes discussed so far, that also 
in Sanskrit literature many similes are of a nature, *'daB sie ein 
Motiv aus der Erzahlung ... aufnehmen und in einer andern 
Sphare wiederholen, wie im Orchester, wo die Flote in andrer 


^ = BonmiNOK, Indische Spruche^, no. 6625 
2 See also § 54. 
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Tonlage ein Motiv wiederholt, das die Violme angab’' ^ But 
similes sncb as Ram 4, 35, 6 ff , viz independent or ‘Homeric’ 
similes, are rare m Sanskrit^ Mbh 12, 316, 22 f we meet with a 
comparison which occurs not only m Sanskrit hteratnre® tmlapd- 
tram yathd purnam hardbhydm grhya purusah | sopdnam druhed 
bhltas tarjyamdno 'sipdmbhih || samyatdtmd bhaydt tesdm na 
pdtrdd b%'ndum utsrjet | tathaivoUaram dgamya ekdgramanasas tathd 1 1 
sthtratvdd indriydndm tu mscalatvdt tathaiva ca | evam yuktasya tu 
muner laksandny upalaksayet This is an amplification into an 
independent ‘picture’ of the elucidating and didactic simile.^ In 
a more concise form* 12, 321, 8 Cp Uttarar. 4, 15. 

Mostly the sphere is one with which the hearers are more inti- 
mate ammals Mbh. 7, 14, 67, 15, 31, 18, 26, 21, 2, 22, 14, 
nature 7, iH, 26, 35; 36; 16, 4, 10, 21 , 30, 20, 57. 

§ 54. Of course these similes are at the same time plastic. Not 
unfrequently such a simile may be said to make the emotions 
more lastmg and intense, to deepen the thoughts that arise m 
our minds and especially the feelings that are awakened in our 
hearts. See e.g. BhG. 2, 67 indriydndm hi caratdm yan mano 'nuvi- 
dhlyate \ tadasya harati prajndrn vdyur ndvam ivdmbhasi^ 15, 8. 
See also e g. Mbh 7, 8, 27 

This deepemng may of course also be effected by repeating the 
image and by adding another.^ Mbh. 7, 6, 8 f. na vind ndyakam 
send ... tisthati | dhavesu ... netrhmeva naur jale || yaihd hy akar- 
nadhdrd nan raihas cdsdrathir yathd | ... tadvat sydd rte sendpatim 
6alam. Or by an amplified repetition of the image * Mbh 7, 14, 1 f, 
vyacarat prtandm dtom> dahan kaksam ivdnalah j ] nirdahantam 
amkani Bdhsdd agnim ivotthitam | drstvd rukmaratham kruddham ... 
See also 7, 26, 8 f.® 

Valmiki and later poets often make use of this aspect of the 
simile See for instance Bam. 4, 24, 16: Sugrfva in despair cries 

^ H. Fbankel, Die homenschen Gleichnisse, Gottingen, 1921, p. 1. 

® For the Mbh. see Olbenbbbg, Mahabharata, p. 166. 

® Compare malay seperh menatang min'joL '}ang pmoeh, “as one carries 
a bowl full of Oil*’, usually a simile for assiduous care and attention 

* See §§ 49ff. 

® See § 35. 

^ Cp. MniHHOy, Dichtmig der Afrikaner, p. 65: Ich werde angrmfm 
wie ein iowe, we der Lowe der die Mddchen mrscMmgt; Jastbow, 
O.C., I, p. 465. 
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out a great disbess overwhelms me like ram that falls dow-n m tor- 
rents in a deep plain , here a scene of an inundation-calamity looms 
up m our minds Ibid 18 It is a proof ot tbe high poetical ability 
of Kalidasa that he knows how to exploit the possibilities that lie 
in this kind of simile Eagh 16, 45 the day of winch the heat 
increased and the night attenuated both looked like husband and wite 
estranged on account of conduct that was offensive to each other, but 
smitten with remorse afterwards,^ 16, 70^- a veiy significant 
simile IS 2 16^ Ragli 15, 54 Rama joihs the company of 

Agastya who met him as the autumnal season the moon , R is com- 
pared to autumn on account of his amiable qualities^, 58 (they) 
showered presents on Rama like clouds that pour down rain-water 
on the standing crops, 103, 16, 2, 38; 68, 2, 20, Sak 11 Hyper- 
bolically Ragh 15, 60 Ayodhya with its four gates the four- 
faced Brahma, 15, 10, 16, 79, cp Urv 4 40 — Kai Mai 3, 4 
the spring . has made the southern wind, fragrant with mango-blos- 
soms, pass along my body with agreeable iomh like the palm of a hand 
In a more ingemous kind in the fore-part of the verse an intro- 
duction to the simile is found Ragh 15, 16 dhumadhumro vasd- 
gandhi gvdldbabhrusiroruhah | kiavyadganaparlvaras citdgnir iva 
jangamah , the image is, as it were, a summary at the same time 
See also 1,13 As the poet describes the mental derangement of 
Pururavas w^ho has lost Urvasi, he makes him identify a rivulet 
with her , here the same kind of simile is employed, in a natural 
and at the same time highly artistic manner ‘"since this rivulet 
having the waves for frowmng eye-brows {tarangabkriibhangd}, the 
. birds for the jingling belt etc moves crookedly , I am sure 
that it IS she transformed into a stream’' (Urv 4, 28). Soinetimes 
it may be said that m the image the idea is fully developed Sak 7 , 
15 Dusyanta, after having seen his son, says ‘‘this boy appears to 
me to be the seed of a mighty energy" , and in the second part of 
the verse he adds remaining hie fire, in the condition of a spark 
waiting for fuel {to blaze up), which means ^‘rhe noble birth and 
the excellent character of the boy are apparent, he has only to 
become fuU-grown, well-instructed and the hke to show all his 


^ See eg Kale, The Baghuvamia of Kalidasa, IV (1930), pp. 158f 
2 Ibid , p. 164. 

® See Kale, o c., 1, p 43. 

^ See also ibid , III, p. 135. 


7 
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first-rate qualities ’’ Employed m an individual way Mai 1, 22 m 
an ankavatara (the hinting at the opening lines of the succeeding 
act at the end of the previous one) this sound of music of the tambou- 
rine IS as if it were the sound of my desire ... In these instances the 
simile is made m the same mood, leads to deeper understanding 
of the Situation, co-ordinates, expresses poetical imagination, 

§ 55 Here there is room for a more systematic, although short, 
review of the outward appearance of the simile^, in as far as it 
fits in with the rest of this treatise 

The yathd — taihd^ and yadvat — iadmi-simiies, which, on the 
whole, are less frequent than the yathd — evd (emm)-similes, 
show complete similarity or resemblance in manner. See for 
instance AV^ 5, 8, bemg an incantation against enemies, invoking 
the assistance of Indra and other gods®, 5c it reads ... be he undkr 
your feet, o Indra, and further 8 as /. put U under his feet, so {in 
the same way) I put them doum; here a mythic event is been made 
active^; 3, 9, 1 yathdbhicahra devds tathdpa krnutd punah^. 

The yathd — em® (emm)-simile seems to express in the first 
place agreement in essence, which may even develop into com- 
plete identity. In this kind of similes, whether they are 'didactic’, 
or 'ritualistic’ or used otherwise, the ^a^M-protasis as a rule’^ 
occupies the first place; the apodosis is usually a complete sen- 
tence. In the magical texts of the AV etc. these similes are found 
in exactly formulated sentences, being employed consciously to 
exercise, whether or not in harmony (at least as far as we can 
prove) with the ritual, an incantating effect, on the one hand 
an event in cosmic, ritual or divine sphere (in the yathd-pxotmm), 
on the other the object or aim of the incantation (in the apo- 
dosis) are put in parallelism®. The verb of the apodosis is gene- 
rally an imper., sometimes an indic., rarely an optat. , once in a 

^ For the Rgveda. Oluenbebo, Rig-Veda Noten, Indices, may be 
coasiiited, 

2 yatha + opt IS left out of account (AV. 4, 8, 6; 5, 29, 3), 

^ See above, § 44. 

^ See § 45. 

® For AV. 4, 5, 5, see Whithey-Lanman, o c., p 152 

® The word eva singly AV 5, 2, 9b = RV. 10, 120, 9b 

’ Cp. RV. 8, 38, 9. 

® The texts RV. 5, 78, 7; 8; 8, 47, 17; 10, 60, 8; 9 are magical too, 
not ‘poetical’, as HibzeIi, o.c., p. 30, n. 16 says. See also Bbbgaigne, 
Mel Renier, p, 76, u. 1 
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way yatJhd is repeated to introduce another upamana A social 
event is found only AV 6, 46, 3 (= RV. 8, 47, 17, the only pas- 
sage that occurs also m R V , the paying off of a debt) and 6, 70,* 
1 (gamblmg-board), and 3 (the parts of a wheel), man 6, 70, 1-3 
I shall give some examples The ritual prescript belonging to 
AV 1, 3, viz Kaus. 25, 10 ff , is also clear enough, although in 
particulars there are difficulties ^ against obstruction of urine 
one has to open the ‘way of the urine’ (see Kaul 25, 15 f ) by 
means of a httle metal bar, as appears from Kesava’s paddhati 
Now, the text to be recited {abhimantrya, Kesava) during that 
act, VIZ AV, 1, 3, consists of a five-fold vidmd sarasya pitaram 
which means, ''we know (consequently we possess) the origin 
(consequently the essence) of the reed”^, this '‘implies some 
piimitive form of a fistula urinaria, the vastiyantra of the later 
physicians”^, then a verse (6), m which the urine is commanded 
to be released: evd te muiram mucyatdm, followed by (7) I sfhi 
up thy unnator hke the dam of a tank , . and (8) unobstructed be the 
orifice of your bladder like [that] of a water-holding sea, to which, at 
both times the command evd te mm (6) is repeated , these similes 
doubtlessly accompany an act performed with the little metal 
bar, and in the end (9) yathesukd pardpatad avasrstddhi dhan- 
vanah evd te mutram mucyaidm, “as the arrow flew forth, shot off 
from the bow, — so etc.”, here the swiftness of the arrow is to be 
transferred to the urine, as appears from Kaus 25, 14, where a 
‘ Vorbildzauber’ is prescribed m the ritual : isum visrjati That 
this arrow should be shot off bhayotpadanaya, “to cause fear”, 
as is the opinion of Darila'^, seems to me to be only plausible as a 
reinterpretation 

I beg leave to dwell upon this subject Not unfrequeiitly in the 
ritual, as far as we know it, no corresponding acts are prescribed 
E g 6, 105, consisting of three stanzas, to get rid of cough as the 
mind (1 , the . arrow 2 ; the rays of the sun 3) flies {fly) away swiftly, 
so do you, 0 cough, fly forth . . It does not appear from Kaus. 31, 
27 and 28, 16 f. that the said acts were performed as ‘VorbiM- 


1 See Caland, ad Kaus. p 60, n. 7 (Altindisches Zaubemtual, Verb 
Kon Akad. v Wet., Amsterdam, Afd Lett , 1900). 

2 See my Stilistische studie over Atharvaveda I-VII, 1038, pp 48; 81. 
2 Whitnby-Lanman, o c., p. 3 

^ See Bloomfield’s edition of the Kausikasutra, JAOS. 14, 1800, p. 68 
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zauber'. Moreover only 2 could be executed Now, as Paipp has 
only 21, it might be supposed that the shooting away of the cough 
‘with a swift arrow'^ accompanied by the words yathd bdnaJi susam- 
htah pardpataiy diumat, follow’ed by evd tvam Idse pra pata has 
been the original nucleus of the magic act and spell and that 1 
and 3 are amplifications ^ Elsewhere, to be sure, the things with 
which the ‘Vorbiidzauber' is performed are mentioned m the 
ritual, but not in a corresponding way 6, 138, 5 (to make a man 
impotent) as women split reedb , so I split yom member, the 
reed in Kaus 48, 33, how^ever, is not split Here the ritual seems 
to be younger than the text,^ at least in this form ^ It seems not 
to be impossible that the text of the mantra too w^as originally 
different and that 4 and 5 belonged to a separate 'Vorbildzamber 
The absence of 5 in Paipp and its character as an mtensifywg 
amplification of 4 in Saun may pomt the same way ^ 

Often, however, we do not see any connection betw^een the 
simile in the mantra and ritual acts 6, 70 e g. (to attach a cow 
to her calf) we find three verses ending in of a lustful man the 
mind %s fixed on a woman so let thy mind be fixed on thy calf, 
here the burden is preceded by respectively 3 x , 1 X , 3 X 
yathd , the similes are rather obscure®, the meaning is that the 
cow should be drawm towards the calf as a lustful man to a 
woman, as the dice to the gambimg-board, as a pair of amorous 
elephants to each other, as the parts of a w^heel to each other 
But also in those cases, where w^e are not able to prove a relation 
with ritual the connection betw^een the upameya and the thing 
addressed exists more than once See eg 5, 21, 4-6 w^herethe 
war*drum is adjured to cause a panic amongst the foes like the 


^ Cp Handworterbuch des deutschen Abergiaubens, VII, 1070 

® AV, 7, 13 we have, in my opinion, an instance of the magical effect 
of the glancing at a person, Kaus. 48, 35f, the user of verse 2 has 
to look at his enemies and to say msf as the rising sun takes away 
theteiamsi of sleepers (see also vs 1), so I .. that of those who hate me"' 

® See Cal AND, ad Kaus. p. 170, n 18 ‘*das Rohr verdankt seine 
Anwesenheit in diesem Ritual offenbar nur den Worten des Liedes 
“as women . etc.” ” 

^ I refer to Oldenbeeg, Religion des Veda, p 480, n 3 Another such 
‘rite’ m Egypt. M MEyEBnoE, Beitrage zum Volksheilglauben . . 
Ber Islam 7 (1917), p 313. 

^ For AV 6, 72 ^ Kaus. 40, 16f see Calanb, adKaus. .. p 139, n. 9f. 

® I refer to the commentaries m the translations 
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Wild beasts, all in a tremble at man — , hie the birds . at the 
falcon — , like the goats and sheep at the wolf — three t^’pical 
and objective examples of fear of a more powerful being, three- - 
fold concrete and graphic variation of o n e idea serve to put the 
potency ‘ ‘do you, o drum alarm and frighten our enemies into the 
drum ^ That this effect is attained, appears from vs 7, w^here the 
past tense is used “the gods have frightened our enemies awmy 
by the drum ” See also 1, 11, 6“, 6, 72^ I02, 1, 139, 5^, 7 50, 5, 
Not only when animals stand m the ya^M-protasis cosmical 
1, 2, 4, gods and nature 6, 58, 2, gods 6, 74, 3, 85, 3, cp 141, 3; 
4, 23, 2 As a principle of sukta-buildmg 6, 8 (3 stanzas) , 70 (3 s ) ; 
105 (3 s ) Compare also Man G, S 1, 2, 13 yathd dyaus ca prthnl 
ca na hibhito na nsyatah | evam me prana md bibha evapi me prana 
mdjnsah, with AV 2, 15, 1, where m a sakta against fear the first 
stanza “as both heaven and earth do not fear . . so my breath 
fear not’’ is followed by the couples day and night, brahma and 
ksatra etc. in 2-6, and by seven other couples m Paipp ^ In AV, 
the single verse has been repeated m a variated form, the power 
lying in the simile has been enhanced. 6 58 is interesting from 
the point of view of sukta-bmlding ; la yasasam mendro krnotu 

— 2 yathendro dydvdprthivyor yasasvdn j evd yasasah sydma 

— 3 yasd indro ajdyata \ yasd , aham asmi yasastamak^, m 
st. 2, which contains the simile, magical powder is transferred 
Another clear instance of this use of the yathd — era-simile is 6 , 74, 
one of the sdmmanasydm (Kaus 12, 5); in lb we read sam ma- 
ndmsi . , “let your minds be together”, cp. 2a, m 3 the simile 
yathddityd vasubhih sambabhuvur ... j evd .. imam jandn samma- 
nasas krdhlhi^ In the same way 6, 85, 3, 141, 3, see also 1, 2, 4. 
In 6, 139, a sukta to compel the love of a woman, w^e have in st 4 
and 5, that are supernumerary'^, ycdhd — ew-sentences 

Repetition of the verb may be said to enhance the exactness of 
the wording. AV. 5, 25 is quoted in Kaus. 35, 5 in the ceremony 
for conception of a male child, in st. 2 it has* yatheyam prthivi 

^ These em-sentences are longer by one pada than 1-3 

2 See Whitoey-Lanma^t, o.c., p 12. 

3 See id., p. 385, perhaps a popular belief. 

^ Paipp. 6, 5, see JAOS. 34, pp. 386f. 

^ See also my Stilistisch© Studie, p. 47. 

® For the simile in a climax see § 31. 

See Whctney-Lanman, pp. cxnnff. 
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mahl bhntdndm garbham ddadhe j evd dadhdmi te garbham , 
the verb also occurs Id, and the simplex Ic, 3a, b, d, 4d Here 
' the effect of a stupendous event m nature is magically transferred , 
the prototype of the 'setting’ of all 'embryos’ is m the protasis of 
the simile See also AV 3, 6, 3 (cp Kaus 48, 3), where identity of 
action IS underlined by repetition of the verb In 6, 17, a sukta 
against premature birth, which consists of four stanzas in refrain- 
form, in the verb dddhdra in the i/a^M-protasis and evd te dhriyatdm 
the meaning is reposited See also 3, 6, 3, 6, 70 With responsio, 
which needs not be a rhetorical device, 7, 50, 1. — - Cp 6, 72, 
9, 1, 11-13, 12, 2, 25 — On the contrary, 4, 39, from the point 
of view of sukta-buiiding, is cunningly devised : 4 times 2 stanzas ^ 

After thi^5 digression on the function of the simile in exactly 
formulated magical incantations, I proceed to the part it piay^in 
the scientific demonstrations of the Brahmanas In these texts ^ 
the greater part of the similes are yathd — emm -similes with which 
the authors intend to elucidate difficult questions in their demon- 
strations by pointing to more familiar things or events See e g 
Jaim Br. 1, 165^ tad yathd vd adah samudram prasndya dvlpam 
vittvopoisndya visrdmyann data, evam ha vd etan mdhanam upetya 
kdmam visrdmyanta dslrann astuvdnds, ibid, no 1^. More than 
once some words or ideas of the upameya are found in the upa- 
mana, as well especially the verb, e.g. Jaim. Br. no 168, p 220, 
33^ tad etena hrimena brahmand yathd carmand kudlhantahdn 
prdvrtydtlydd evam evaitat samvatsarasya vydptam prdvrtyd- 
tiyanti, no 130 beginning; TS. 7, 6, 3, 2.^ At intervals the paral- 
lelism is fairly complete, see TS. 5, 2, 8, 6; 7, 5, 9, 2 yathd bandhdn 
mumucdnd uikrodam kurvata evam eva tad yajamdnd utkrodam 
kuTvata 

This antique type of sentence-structure has been preserved in 
many a language especially in formulas and in texts, in which an 
exact wording is appreciated. Often m Manu: 2, 218; 6, 90, 7, 
129,8, 44, etc Among later authors, in the first place the "rough, 
but vigorous” Asvaghosa has a considerable number of this kind 


^ I refer to text and translations. 

- At least, as far as I have perused them for this purpose. 
^ Caland, Auswahl (see above), p 63, no, 55. 

^ Caland, Auswahl. 

^ See also Hiszsl, o.c., p 56, n 22 
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of sentences S 14, 49, cp also d, 14, 38 saravyah sa tu dosd- 
ndm yo hlnah smrtivarmand j ranasthah praiisatrmidm viMna tva 
varmand 

§ 56 As for the difference between similes with the particle 
iva and those with yathd, it is well known^ that, if the standard 
of comparison is expressed by a full sentence, yatha is used, and 
that iva does not introduce a sentence^ Except a notice of Bol- 
LENSEK® and a remark by Renow^, who says ''yatha mtrodmt 
des comparaisons plrs developpees, et insiste snr la notion 
d’eqm valence”, I cannot recollect any further remark about this 
point It seems to me that in post-vedic hterature the difference 
has as a rule become less great®, m the older texts however 
yatha points, as far as I see, in the very first place to essential or 
modal agreement or correspondence, iva to a subjective resem- 
blance The use of the particle yatha in oaths and solemn state 
ments® and its meamng '‘so far as”’, which even may develop 
into a causal meaning on the one hand the use of iva to denote 
germ, “etwa, gleichsam”, eng. '"rather, almost, as if it were, so to 
say”®, its being used as a particle to express some interest taken 
m the question by the speaker® and its being connected vuth 
verbs meanmg "appear, be like, look”^® on the other hand, corro- 
borate this distmction. The relative scarcity of iva in Vedie 
prose and the fact that in "objective comparisons’, such as the 
magical and didactical, yatha is the usual particle are m keeping 
with it. In my opinion the difference between iva and yatha is 
especially clear in the Atharvaveda . as for iva see e.g 1, 5, 2 , 1, 14 
1, 2, 6, 6, 12, 3, 13, 1; 5, 20, 11, as for the above-quoted texts. 
Of course, there are passages that are less clear: 1, 3, 7-8, 2, 27, 5, 
6, 15, 3 has yatha ... iva in 2 "similes’ (cp. Paipp.) 


^ See J. S. Speyeb, Sanskrit Syntax, §§ 430ff. , Vedische und Sanskrit 
Syntax, §§ 118, 230. 

2 See, however, L. Bekou, Grammaire sanscrite, p 520 
2 In his edition of the Vikramorvasiya (1846), pp 273ff. 

^ O.C., p. 625. 

® Even Manu 3, 181 • tva ... tatha 
® See above, § 47. 

^ Speybb, Sanskrit Syntax, § 470, Bern. 1. 

8 See the examples quoted by B. Delbbuck, Altindisclie Syntax, 
p 477, Petersb. Worterb., I, 81 8f. 

2 Speyeb, S.S. § 409, 3 
See above, § 6 
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§ 57. A quite natural short simile may be amplified, such an 
amplification need not have an artificial character The simile as 
a mother her son^ AV 18, 2, 50, 3, 50 mala ptitram yathd sicd, ‘"as 
a mother her son with her hem’ , 11, 4, 10 pda putram tva 
pnyam^, cp RV 10, 22, 3, RV 10, 149, 4 tdsreva vatsam su- 
niand dtihand, but AV 12, 3, 37 m an amplified form vdbrevosrd 
larunam stanasyum imam devdso abhihinkrnota Bhasa, Vas 1 
15 + a student says ^ after the departure of the king the village 
became desolate hke the sky when the moon and stars have 
set”, . prositanahsatracandram iva nabho "lamanlyah, this text, 
how^ever, is perhaps an instance of a somewhat long (and retou- 
ched) form of a natural simile, but is not to be put on a par with 
the preceding texts 

A simile such as Bhasa, Pratima 3, 10 (sloka) ayodhydm atavl- 
bhutdm pitrd bhrdtrd ca varptdm | pipdsdrto 'nudhdvdmi kslna- 
toy dm nadlm %va need not be artificial, it has prolepsis of the 
word pipdsdrto. Neither is Ram 4, 18, 51 a deliberate artifi- 
ciality sa mamddarsandd dim | tatdka iva pltdmbur udasosam 
gamisyati (cp Kal K 8, 37), the commentary (Rama) has 
remarked already . sa mamddarsandc chosam gamisyati , attractio 

Occasionally the combination of two similes gives rise to 
remarks Ram. 4, 58, 17 the vulture Sampati, consumed by 
emotion, narrates, how he has seen Ravana bearing Sita through 
the air suryaprabheva saildgre tasydh kauseyam uftamam | asite 
rdksase bhdti yathd vidyud ivdmbare It is a well-known fact that 
especially in colloquial speech blending of images, constructions 
etc. is not rare^. 

Occasionally two similes are found m one verse^, but in such a 
manner that a long one stands at the beginning, a short one at the 
end: see e.g. Mbh. 7, 2, 12 nipdtite sdntanave mahdrathe divdkare 
bhMalam dsthite yathd [ tm pdrthivdh sodhum alam dhananjayam 
giripravodhdram ivdnilam drnmdh , this is a special case of accu- 
mulation of similes, at the root of which hes, in normal language, 
extraordinary emotion. In certain circumstances this kind of utter - 

^ See §§ 18f. AV. 18, 3, 50 = BV 10, 18, 11. 

2 See § 24. 

® See e.g. W. Havers, Handbuch. der erklarenden Syntax, 1931, 
pp. 82ff., L. BLOOMFiEnn, Language, London, 1935, pp. 422ff. 

^ See §§ 35ff. 
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^aiices IS quite natural, e g neth ze zag haar man hggen afgeslackt 
als een beest, en na een kone sprakeloosheid bar site ze las en gmg te 
’ keer als een bezetene, but it is apt to develop mto a poetical artifice - 
§ 58 When the particle of comparison is at the end of the 
sentence, suspense may be aroused^ See e g AV o, 8, 8 yathendra 
udvdcanam labdhvd calcre adhas padam | hrnve ham adharams 
tathd amum sasvatlbhyah samdbhyah, note the position of the 
words t and amum Ram 4, 24, 35 svcirge ^ pi sokam . mayd vino, 
prdpsyati . | . vzdehakanydrahito yathd tvam [ j 

As far as I see, repetitions such as ChUp. 6, 9, If are confined 
to the longer periods of intellectual or consciously constructed 
speech yathd saumya . mshsthanti , gamayanh, (2) te yathd 
labhante .. iti, evam eva khalu . viduh iti, 8, 1, 5 f. 

In a number of similes the verb of the upamana seems to have been 
transferred into the upameya In fact the verb in the upameya is 
used metaphorically. See e g Mbh 7,S,Svyadhamatpdndavdnlkam 
abhrdnlva saddgatih, “he blew away (i.e dispersed) the troops . as 
the wind the clouds”, the simile has its original freshness, cp 1 
138, 21 See also 7, 14,77,BhG 7,7,Manu7, 20,Bhasa, Y 1,16.2 
Of course, not only the similes expressed by means of the par- 
ticles tva and yathd should be studied, but also the other kinds of 
upama, which are enumerated e.g. by Dandm, Kavyadarsa, 
2, 57—65. Here I wish to draw the attention only to a kind of 
simile, which m the Indian works on poetics is usually not reckon- 
ed among similes a counterpart of the so-called copulative 
simile, to which I intend to devote a short paper elsewhere A 
fine instance is e g Bhasa, Yaug 1, 18. from wood springs fire 
when it is pierced, the earth gives water when dug, for men that 
display energy nothing is impossible. 

Sometimes a tautological iva is found. Mbh. 7, 22, 4, 26, 63. 
8, 14, 39, Ram. 4, 24, 16, 34, 3; Mrcch. p. 142, 26, etc 

§ 69. In classical texts authors like to elaborate a comparison 
in detail and to dwell on them in a number of points of agree- 
ment Asv. S. 6, 9; Kal. Mai. 1, 6^; 3, 21; cp. B. 1, 30, 16, 26 

^ Cp. also my remark AO 17, p. 139. 

^ For the type AY. 6, 54, 1 ... hsatram ... %ma vardhaya trnamy 

see Beboaioiot, M4L R4mer, p. 78. 

® See also HiiiUebbanbt, Kalidasa, pp. 117; 119. Cp. eg. Dakmn, 
Kavyad. 2, 43ff. 

^ Cp. ELalk (1918), Notes, p. 14. 
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Here too instances of a similar detail-comparison may be taken, 
from prae-elassic texts CbUp 3, 15, 1 antanksodarah kosah / 
*bhum%budhno . / diso hy asya sraktayah / dyaur asyoUaram bilam, 
3, 1, 1 ^ Instances from other sources a detailed comparison 
between man and monkey in a work of the French poet Rabe- 
lais^, a Litnanian folk-song die Sonne geht auf, und beginnt tkren 
Lauf am Himmel, sie zahlt alle Sterne^ yedoch einer fehlt , die 
Mutter geht uber den Hof uza TocMer, j e f etc ® 

§ 60 As in Bhasa's Avimaraka, 5, 1 -f the vidusaka says about a 
maiden (pr ) even so she delights the eye like a digit of the new moon, 
Avimaraka interrupts him atipandita iva, “'(these words) are too 
bookish^” Here the stylistic value of the simile is expressed m the 
text itself But a little before this part (5, 1) in an upajati -stanza 
A himself had said she shines with natural charm, like a sacked 
text without the application From the mouth of Bavana, disguised 
as a religious mendicant, we hear, Pratima 5, 7, a comparison with 
oblations Hence we may conclude that an unusual, far-fetched, 
learned upamana occurs m different circumstances at times as a 
hyperbolic expression^, when the speaker wants to utter extra- 
ordinary feelings, then again when he wishes to display or to 
promulgate knowdedge and learning or to give a certain cachet to 
himself Although it is difficult to set a fixed standard, I do not 
hesitate to say that this sort of simile has often been used in an arti- 
ficial way, as an ‘ornament’ See e.g. Asv Be. 6, 31 ... ndrhasi . 
vihdtum | . rajanarn saddharmam iva ndstikah] 32, 7, 38, 13, 
47, 50 na ...mm dadarsa kdmdtmakah sreyo ivopadistam, S. 2, 
60 , the upamanas contain allusions to moral precepts and so on 
See also S 2, 62, 4, 31. Kal. Mai. 1, 10 the two masters of the art 
of gesticulation ... wish to have an interview with Your Majesty, 
like two {dramatic) sentiments appearing in a bodily form; 1, 14, 
Urv, 1, 12; 2, 22; 5, 19; Ragh 1, 4, 16 he was to his subjects at 
once unapproachable and inviting as the ocean is on account of its 
monsters and gems; 1, 88, 5, 63; Kum 1, 18, 5, 52, 7, 53. Some- 
times the learned or artificial character appears in the first place 


^ Cp H. Welleb, m Festgabe-Garbe, p 63. 

^ P. DE i,A JuiLLiEBE, Les comparaisons dans Rabelais, Biss. Bonn 
1911, pp. 9f, 

® Van beb Metjlen, o c., p. 114, cp. also pp 42; 79, 96 
^ Above, § 10, see also Ram. 4, 34, 5, Kal. Sak. 1, 6 
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from the chosen words Asv Be 5, 3 ftayayau ketum iva dm- 
mdbjaketuh, with adnominatio, d means “the moon” ; 8, 60 vtcakra- 
vdkeva rathdngasdhvayd, ' hke the duck that has her name after 
a part of a chariot, being deprived of her male”, Kal Ragh. 3, 30 
tatdra vtdydJi pavandUpdhbJitr d%so haridbhir haritdm tvesvarah, 
2, 29^, Dandin, Dskc p 97, 4 Then the well-known similes 
token from grammar ^ e g Bhar., Klir. 13, 19 

Here I also make mention of artificial play on the sound of 
words and suchlike ornaments Ram 4, 2 1 1 mpaiitdm tdrdm 
cyutdm tdrdm ivdmbardt, 23, 20 dhdrd %va dJiarddhardt Asv 
Be. 8, 24 . mahisl mahlpateh pranastavatsd mahislva vatsald, a 
play on the double meamng of mahisl, a play with adnommatio 
8, 43 gato nrdevah sa hi devi devavat, 75, 77, 13, 62, 71, etc. 
Asvaghosa has a special liking for this ornament Kal. Kum 
3743 (all ). Double meaning of the same word: Ram 4, 28, 7 

Here follow some texts containmg a figure which is there 
undoubtedly artificial, I mean the comparison in connection 
vnth ambiguity ® Asv. S. 1, 43 it reads pdndurditdlasiimnkham 
suvibhaktdntardpanam | harmyamdldpanksiptam kuksim hima- 
girer iva, where the padas a— c should be translated twice, once as 
adjectives to the city mentioned in 41, and once, with other 
meanings, to the upamana in d “having . upper storeys and . 
bazaars, and encompassed by a row of palaces^, like a valley of 
the Himalayas having tops like . . watchtowers and . interior 
wealth and enc. by uplands like palaces”, see also 1, 48^, Kal. 
Sak. 7, 18. where pada c should be translated twice Bhar. Ear. 13. 
14 f , Kad. p. 436 etc Yet, in essence this device reaches back to a 
well-known popular pun^ dat is zo vast (1 . ^'sure, certain”, 2.*^immo~ 
vable”) als een muts met zeven keelbanden; Mj is zo groen (1. "‘silly, 
ignoranr, 2 “green'") als gras, “he is as green as grass Cp. e.g. 
Ind Spr.^ 7181 sauhrdena pantyaktam nihsnehakhalavat tyajet 

Another kindred type is that in which the subject is a com- 

^ For particulars see the commentaries. 

3 See e g. Hillebbandt, Kalidasa, p. 118. 

3 Cp. Banbin, KavyM. 2, 29. 

^ See Johnston, Translation, p. 5, n. 

Cp. Johnston, l.c, 

® Cp. also the edition of Kale-Shembavanekar, Bombay 1934, Notes, 
p. 173. 

7 See also Beebns, o.c., p. 223. 
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pound Bhar Kir 4, 28 v^pdndu samvydnam %vdn%loddhatam. 
mrundhatlh saptapaldsajam rajah | andvilo?imlhtabdnacaLsusah 
mpubspahdsd vanardjiyositah 

§ 61. It goes without saying that a considerable number of 
similes, especially those that have become fixed formulas may 
not unfreqnently impress us as if they were employed by the 
authors as verse-fillers when they had nothing better to say^ 
Especially in the Mahabharata this is the case cp 7, 14, 86 
athatnam sahasd sarve samantdn msitaih saraih j abhydlnran 
mahdi dja jaladd iva parvatam, 18, 24, 26, 16 12, 217, 12, mostly 
in the d-pada Such d-pada’s are often found in more than one 
place sd^dula iva kunjaram Mbh. 7, 14, 67, 16, 8 — See also 
Ram 4, 15, 19, perhaps also Asv Be. 6, 36, 13, 5, S 2, 57 b Also 
in Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa we find a great predilection for^a 
comparison in the d-pada, but with a difference more individual, 
more artful and elaborate, profounder in meaning, eg B. 1, 16 
Another point is that kavya poetry often dwells at great length 
on the painting of details, which do not bear on the essential 
points of the narration Further an equalization may carry along 
a comparison 

§ 62 By the side of similes expressing a comparison by means 
of words we find equalizations and identifications.^ Although it 
is not my intention to treat these ‘figures’, I should like to make 
a few observations however Sometimes incorrect views have 
been uttered about equalizations. So long as an equakzation is 
the expression of something that is believed to be an objective 
fact, so long the name ‘metaphor’ is not applicable. Now, this 
belief vanes according to cultural and other circumstances 
Some primitive men call a goitre a toad because they believe it 
to be a toad®. Similar statements are met with in ancient Indian 
hteraturo^. stars are the lights of virtuous men who go to the 
heavenly world etc Then, we have the so-called ‘figurative’ or 

^ See also, with regard to German literature, Pongs, o c , I, p 174 

® See above 

3 K. Beth, m Handworterbuch des deutsehen Abergiaubens VI, 211. 
Also Thuenwald, m Ebeet, RealL der Vorgeschichte, X, p 307, 
P. Beyee, in Meekee-Stammlee, Realiexikon der deutsehen Lite- 
ratur, II, p, 340. The explanations of H. Webnee, Bie Ursprunge 
der Metapher, Leipzig 1919, pp. lOff.; 31ff. are worth reading. 

^ I refer to H. Weeleb, Zu einigen Metaphern des Rig-Veda, ZII. 5, p. 
178, und iJber Vergleichungen im R.V., Pestgabe-Garbe, pp. 54ff. 
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‘metaphorical use of words In English, e g , they say he is a sly 
fox, by the side of a simile he is as cunning as a fox oi as cunning 
as a weasel. This sort of metaphor is very popular and belongs to 
ordinary speech m every language^ Further, we find expressions 
such as lat utres inflati ambulamus'^, ‘‘we walkhke inflated hags \ 
but heie both m English and in other languages such as German 
(“wir -wandeln wie aufgeblasene Schlauche’ ) we must use a 
simile to translate the Latin words, vrhich consider persons to be 
identical with things (persons, of course, if the case should arise) 
only with regard to one function. 

Primitive man was, m former times too, forced to express his 
thoughts m all kinds of figurative speech, metaphors and the 
like®, w^hich means, m the same language as our pcets, and be- 
cswuse he was forced to do so, it has more than once been said, 
that the language of primitive man was poetry, or at least 
figurative or allegorical But this is not correct^ It is wrong to 
contend that only poets make use of metaphors. Poetic metaphor 
IS on a large scale an outgrowiih of the metaphor of ordinary 
speech. “The picturesque saying that language is a book of faded 
metaphors’ is the reverse of the truth for poetry is rather a 
blazoned book of language”^. The metaphorical use of words is in 
all languages a phenomenon of the utmost importance. As was 
already stated by Cicero^ and QuiktilianusL the peasant and 
the ilhterate man, in short any ordinary speaker of a language 
makes use of metaphors. And also learned men and philosophers 
who try to find out the essence of all things have recourse to 
them 

A second error with regard to metaphors is to consider them as 
abridged similes Both psychically and historically this view is 
incorrect ® Moreover, it would be wrong to treat all ‘metaphors 

1 See for instance H. Paul, Prmzipien der Sprachgesehichte^ (1920), 

§§ 68f ; F Bbunot, La pensee et la iangue, pp 77ff. ^ 

2 Borrowed from J. B. Hofmann, Lateinisehe Umgangssprache- 
(1936), p 158. 

2 See also the views of 0 Jrspbbsex, Language, XXI, § 1 1 
See also my Stihstische Studie over Atharvaveda, p. 22. 

^ L BLOOMFinun, Language, p. 443 

^ CiCEBO, Drat. 24, 81. 

’ Qttintilianb-s, Inst. or. 8, 6, 4. , tt 

8 See e.g. E. Elsteb, Prmzipien der Literaturwissenschaft li (tail), 
p 119, A H G.uiDiiraiB, The theory of speech and language, p 167 
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alike. Here too, m different' times, environments, stages of cul- 
ture, in different sorts of language and literature etc things that 
’seem to be alike are not necessarily alike 

In ancient Indian literature we often find a simile by the side 
of a metaphor ^ AV 7, 50, 6, a difficult text, full of technical 
gambling-phrases - a ahdivd jayati, '"a superior player, he wins’’, 
b krtam tva avaghni v% cinoU kale, ''he divides in time the winnings 
like a gambler”. In a stanza with which they intended to ward 
off poison (cp Kaus. 29, 5), 5, 13. 3' a bull is my cry, but 5, 20, 

2 and 3 the drum has thundered like a lion, like a bull In the same 
way 4, 8, 4, 19, 46, 5, 8, 5, 12 he is {becomes) a tiger, but 4, 36, 6 
vydghro iva, 3, 3, 3 syeno bhutvd, cp 6, 48, 1 , 7, 41, 1 , but 7, 70. 

3 and 5, 30,^9 like (a) falcon{s), 1, 25, 2 (cp 3) — 5, 22, 2, 7, 73, 1 
(cp 4, 34, 4) — 7, 62, 1 See also RV. 1, 48, 5— 1, 92, 11 , 1, 73; 1 
— 1, 13, 1 etc AV 8, 6, 7b bhrdtd bhutvd fiteva ca is probably an 
instance of 'Satzhaplologie’^. — Not unfrequently the author 
passes from comparison to metaphor or the leverse RV 2, 3, 6 
night and day ... like two gay weavers .. two good milck-cows, rich 
in milk 

In the Brahmanas® we meet with many an interesting instance of 
identification and comparison Kaus Br 7, 8^, Ait Br 5, 30, 1 , 
Jaim Br. no 34 end (p 40 Caland) vayo vai vdmadevyam yad 
ream upasprsed, yaihd vayo ^ntariksena patad vrksam rcchet, tddrk 
tat; no 164 (transl. p. 213) yaihd vai sasa evam yajho yo vai 
saiam . , but cp. no 143 (transl. p 175 top), Pane. Br. 7, 6, 15 
B and R are two big trees, but Jaim Br 29 yathd mahdvrksau 
Cp. also Jaim. Br. no 179, 168, p. 220 (transl p 224 top), no 98, 
112, 140 end. 

A simile used as an introduction to a metaphor seems to me to 
be employed consciously JBr no 88 end yathd ha girau jyotir 
bhdydd evam tasydm janatdydm bhdti yasydm bhavah^, compare, 
in an advertisement, neth als een rots in de branding kunt U de 
stormen des tijds trotseren^ at the beginmng of a discourse, het 


^ Cp. also D. Westebmann, Die Glidyi-Ewe m Togo, p. 115. 

^ For this interesting phenomenon, see A. Debbxjnneb, Dissimilation 
ganzer Worter, m Melanges- Van Ginneken (1937), p 67 
® See also Olbenberg, Vorwissenschafthehe Wissenschaft, p 115. 

^ Cp e g Alt Br 2, 37, 1, Kaus 14, 4 
5 Cp. p 92. 
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kamkter van X vertoont, als ten geslefen juweel, meerdere facetten. 
— The simile after the metaphor Bhasa, Abhis 4, 18 

§ 63 As I have thus far mainly spoken of the shades of mean- * 
ing and the stylistic value of various similes, room should be 
reserved here for a necessary complement, viz the use of the 
same comparison m different texts and various circumstances 
As IS well known, m Vedic hterature a considerable number of 
similes, either relatively short ones which do not occupy entire 
padas, or such as fill up a pada, have become formulas expressing 
a familiar idea in a fixed form For example saniudram tva 
sindhavah BV 8, 6, 35 etc ^ Now, a good manj?- of them are mere 
phrase, as in this case the 'sea’ expresses the general idea of 
Very great expanse’ they may be used in different oonnections 
Noi only Indra’s belly swelhng up (BV 1, 8, 7), but also his 
strength increasing by the songs of praise (BV 8, 6, 35) is com- 
pared With the sea which swells up or is filled by the rivers We 
must, however, be aware of the fact that being strengthened by 
songs and swelhng up by soma are very kindred notions to the 
Vedie Indians, which with regard to aim and effect are mostly 
identicaP As far as I see it is not necessary to suppose that in 
this group of texts any of the expressions, e g samudra iva pm- 
vate (Indra’s belly) is the original one, the others representing 
merely secondary employments This would be only a possibility 
It IS likely that at the root of these expressions is a popular 
saying ± extensive as the sea’ (cp AV 3, 29, 6 etc , Ved 
Gone. 981), whereupon one or more poets have built longer ex- 
pressions which, becoming common property, have been varied 
I do not believe that, dyaur na prathind savah being said (BV 
1, 8, 5) to indicate that Indra’s power is "as extensive as the sky”, 
meaning Very great”, the use of the simile in this connection 
need be the primary use, as perhaps might be concluded from 
Bloomfield’s remarks^. 

Nor should I like to adhere to the following judgment by 
ScHAYER^. "viele von diesen (d.h magischen) Gieichmssen sind 


^ See Bloomfiedd, Rig-Veda Repetitions, p 582; 574 
^ See above, § 12 

® See my paper The meaning of vedic bhusaUf pp 10; 14 etc 
^ O c , p. 573. See above, §§ 12f. 

^ St Sohayeb, Zeitschr. f Buddhismus, 6 (1925), p. 299 
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spater, ihres magisolien Sinlies entkleidet, zu rhetorischen Alam- 
kara’s des Kavya-Stils geworden’’, if these words should be 
* interpreted in such a way that such a simile came into being as a 
magical one and has been borrowed from atharvamc texts by 
poets of later generations to be mere ornaments and nothing but 
ornaments. A propos of AV. 6, 8, 1 (to win the love of a woman) 
as the creeper {hbujd) has . embraced the tree so do you em- 
brace me, ScHAYER remarks* ''so ... ist die Liane stets das Smn- 
bild der geliebten Frau geblieben” A well known popular saying 
was sa tasya chdyeva, ‘‘he is like his shadow’'^, or “to follow like 
his shadow'’ RV 1, 73, 8 (to Agni) chdyeva visvam bhuvanam 
sisaksi, Bhasa, Prat 2, 10 d (si); after a detailed description, 
summarizing chdyeva tdm bhupattr anvagacchat, Kal R 2, 6 
Dandm, Dskc. p 61, 5 Is this saying only explicable as an “ihres 
magischen Sinnes entkleidetes . . Gleichrus” ^ In magical sphere 
the shadow of a man, which is a striking image of himself, 
plays, indeed, an important part it is often considered a form of 
his soul , in some degree it is that man himselP , when it is pierced 
the death of that man can be compassed ^ Are the magic acts 
primary here with respect to such a saying ^ What is primary 
the shadow of man as the magical 'Abbild semes Wesens’ or as the 
'unzertrennliche Begleiter’^^ Although the answer seems not to 
be difficult, one might object that 'to follow like his shadow’ 
originally meant ‘like his soul or like his ego etc ’ and that the 
comparison was at first used only in connection with magic or 
only in magical sphere But this is pure speculation. Other 
properties of the shadow were observed too* AV 8, 6, 8 the 
sun has made them vamsh hJce a shadow; here magic is out of the 
question To my mind both the popular sayings in many langua- 
ges (eng to shadow^, germ e%nem wie sein Schatten folgen, noth 
als z'n schaduw volgen, schaduwen, gr amd and lat. umbra^ etc. 


^ Vamana, Kavyal 4, 2, 14 laukikyam. 

2 See Hastings, Encycl of Religion and Ethics, 11, 727, G. van der 
Lebuw, Religion (1938), pp. 287f. 

® Kaul. 47, 55, Caland, Aitmd, Eaubemtual, p 166, cp. p 124, 
V. Henry, La magie dans ITnde antique, p 110. 

^ See J. VON HEGBiiEiN, Biid, Spiegel und Schatten im Volksglauben, 
Arch, fur Relig. 5 (1902), pp. Iff., esp 12ff. 

® See Murray’s New English Dictionary, VIII, 2, p. 591, sub 8 
® Cp. A. Kibssling-R. Heinzb, ad Hoeatius, Sat. 2, 8, 22. 
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etc.^) and the belief that the shado'# is an important form of the 
soul, on which the magical practices are founded, have their root 
in the same thing : reality seen by the eye and observed by the 
mind of impressionable man. The same resemblance may be seen 
time after time, but it depends on the circumstances whether 
the observation will give nse to a spoken utterance, and if so, 
in what form For the magician or the man who ‘thinks magically’ 
for whom resemblance means identity and who study to put the 
knowledge of the identities into practice, such a simile is an instru- 
ment to attain their ends^ The ‘ordinary speaker’ and the 
‘poet’ use it in a different way. Of course by the side of the bor- 
rowing from the vast stock of the living language — to shorten 
my argumentation I do not go too far in other* possibilities 
aisfd well-known relations — , borrowing from literary sources is 
often possible and, in India especially in classic works, not un- 
frequently an estabhshed fact 

§ 64. In living languages it is already very difficult and gene- 
rally impossible to trace the origin of a simile Very often its 
first occurrence in a written record is not its birth In ancient 
languages such investigations would be totally fruitless. The only 
things we can do are firstly to gather the instances of the image 
m the texts and to study the manners in which it is used, its 
stylistic value, secondly to gather all data that may throw light 
upon the simile In the case of the creeping plant and the tree oo 
wife and lover or husband (see e.g. Mbh. 12, 145, 5; Ram 4, 22, 
31; Asv. S. 4, 33; Kal Mai 4, 13, Kum 3, 39; Rtus. 4. 10, Mark 
P. 21, 19, Venis 1, 20) we should consider that the creeper 
without the tree is frequently an upamana for a (slender) woman . 
cp e.g. Asv. Be 8, 28. 59; S 6, 28; Kal Kum 3, 54, 7, 21, Bhar. 
Kir, 4, 15, Bhasa, Avim. 3, 19 etc. (mark the variety in particu- 
lars^), and that the creeper is also an upamana for the arm 
{bhujalatd), lightning {vidyullatd), eye-brows (bhrulatd) etc.®, 
and on the other hand that the belief that man and tree are essen- 
tially identical, or that there exists a similarity or a peculiar rela- 
tion between the nature of man and that of the tree has taken 


^ See also C. Meinhof, o.c., p. 140. 

® As for the hbwjd AV. 6, 8, 1 see Kanl. 35, 21 and AV. 2, 30; 6, 0; 
6, 102. 

® See the dictionaries. See also VImana, Kavy. 4, 2, 14c. 


8 
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root with many peoples^; moreover, that especially in India the 
conception of plants and trees as animated beings has resulted in 
"treating them as males and females that can be married ^ I refer 
only to the well-known scenes in the Sakuntala 1, 21 + and 
4, 12 + , where a navamahka or priyangu creeper, being S 
'creeper-sister’, is united with a mango-tree, and where S. is said 
to think as the creeper has been united to a worthy tree, so may I too 
get a worthy husband,'^ and that, lastly, the tender affection of the 
devoted wife comes out m many a text^ 

When a simile is studied in this way the compounds and other 
expressions should not be forgotten, e.g by the side of the plastic 
pdmbhydm ca kucau kdcit suvarnakalasopamau | upaguhya 
(Earn. 5, 10, 47) the stereotypical Icucakumbhau or kucakalasa- 
Magha, Sisup. 7, 48, 73; 10, 32; 47, with variation 8, 51, 53,^ 
here the inversion ghatastana-, Kal Kum. 5, 14 is noteworthy 

§ 65. At the instigation of Eenst Lefmann Otto Walter 
wrote a useful booklet 'tTbereinstimmungen in Gedanken, Ver- 
gleichen und Wendungen bei den mdischen Kunstdichtern von 
Valmiki bis auf Magha. Of course, his collection is not exhaus- 
tive. The author did not intend "festzustellen, ob dieser oder jener 
Gredanke oder Vergleich auch auBerhalb der sogenannten Kunst- 
dichtung, also etwa im Veda oder im Mbh oder in der buddh. 
Lit., anzutreffen sei’”^. This work should be done, and moreover 

^ See e.g. R. van bbr Metjlen, Naturvergleiche in den Liedern . 
der Litauer (see above), passim; Handworterbuch d. deutschen 
Aberglaubens, I (1927), p 955, and especially W. Mannhardt, 
Wald- und Feldkulte, 1904-5, passim, for India e g. Olbenberg, 
Religion des Veda, pp 262f. 

® I refer to Fbazbb, The golden bough®, 1911, II, pp 24ff. 

® A parallel in Netherl. literature Fbed. van Eeden, B© kleine 
Johannes, ch, 6 Heb mzj hef, heb rmg hef I omvat mv) als de hopranh 
den boomstam, .. Van deb Mbihi^n, o.c., says, p 29, with reference 
to the Lithuamans “vor alien dmgen wahit man zur apposition 
diejenigen pflanzen, tiere u.s w., die in ihrer gesamterschemung 
der art dea menschlichen wesens zu entsprechen schemen: mddchen 
als hUe, schwan ”, see also pp. 49; 133. For man and tree, p. 52 etc 
Elsewhere ivy and tree, e.g Euripides, Hek. 398 

^ See also H. Ch Chakladab, in Cultural Heritage of India, III, 
p. 197. 

® For a medieval German parallel* J. J. Meybb, Trilogie altmdischer 
Machte und Feste der Vegetation, I, p. 170, n. 3. 

® Indies, herausg. von E. Lbumann, Heft 3, Leipzig 1905. 

^ Waltbb, p. 32. 
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the images should be studied %vithr regard to their appearance 
and their occurrence m the texts as ‘Ausdruckswerte’ It should, 
e g , be remarked that the well-known eakravakas, which plaV 
a part in other similes too (e.g RV 2, 39, 3), as a model of mu- 
tual conjugal love, occur as early as AV 14, 2. 64 m the marriage 
texts Indradothou push together these two spouses kke two c., 
cakravdkeva^, chiefly 'anschauhch-ausdruckverstarkend', in a 
very succinct form Ram 4, 30, 65 (Sitd) cakmvdklva bhartdram 
prsthato 'nugatd vanam, emotional etc.^, in a manner that is 
simple and natural in itself^, but betrays conscious employment 
of 'sound-figures’ Asv S 4, 2 5a cakravdkyeva ht eakravakas taihd 
sametah priyayd priydrhah, as an intensifying addition^ id. 6, 22 
na sa tvad any dm 'pramaddm ava%t% svacakravdkyd tva^-cakravdkah , 
varied 6, 30 sd cakravdklva bhrsam cukuja syendgrapaksaksata- 
cakravdkd, "she, like a she-sheldrake, moaned when its mate has 
had the tip of its wing hurt by a hawk”. It is clear that Asvaghosa 
intentionally repeats the word and that 6, 30, he makes the 
word subservient to the expression of a sentiment by sounds and 
their combinations. The combinations kr, gr, the sounds I, s and 
the long compound may express the sentiment caused by hor- 
rible events^. With a circumlocution of the name Asv. Be 8, 60 
tato dhardydm apatad yasodhard^ vicakravdkeva rat\dngasdhvayd ; 
cp. 8, 29. In a phraseology hinting by means of a circumlocution. 
Kal. Kum. 8, 51 ktm na vetsi sahadharmacdrinam cakravdkasa- 
mavrtUm dtmanah ; in a less usual connection Mrcch. 5, 5 samsak- 
tair %va cakravakamithunair hamsaih pradmair iva , , \ taia ta%r 
dkrtivistarair anugaiair meghaih where the notion of inse- 
parability is expressed.*^ Of the two breasts of a woman pressed 
together Asv Be. 8, 29; Dandin, Dske. (NS. p. 40, L 12.® 

^ As for wa, see § 56. 

2 Cp §§ i6ff ; 27. 

2 I refer to my Stiiistisehe Studie over Atharvaveda, § 51, 

4 See § 14 

^ See e.g. Danmh, Kavyad. 1, 72 , Ua-muata, Kavyapr. 8, 75 

® Yamakal 

See also Kal. Me. 80, MaL 5, 9. 

® Here I add some texts m which other similes spoken of in Walter's 
booklet are found: Indradhvaja (W , pp. ilf.) Mbh. 7, 15, 29; 70, 
14; 92, 72; see Mbyeb, Trilogie III, p. 105; Cownxx, The Buddha- 
carita of A. Anecd. Oxon 1893, p. XIV, like painted pp* 12, 
26, 30) KaL Hrv. 2, 0, Sak. 4, l-f, Mark. F. 81, 31; Sukas. t orn 
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§ 65 COLLECTIONS OF SIMILES 


Often the variety of the fo^ms of a simile is quite interesting. 
Mann 4, 191 has a fool sinks (into hell) as a cow into a bog. 
panke gaur iva sldah, the same 8, 21, cp 11, 112; Asv. Be. 6, 
26 writes sldati me ceto nadlpanka iva dvipah, S. 6, 32 quite 
simply pankdvatlrneva ca samsasdda ; it is interesting to see that 
Mbh 12, 174, 26 has a longer form sokapankdrnave magnd jtrnd 
vanagajd iva. 

§ 66 Of course, one might quote a great number of passages, 


p. 22, 16 -f; the laughter of a river {W., pp. 13, 24, 28) cp A^v 
S 4, 4, the serpent sloughing (W , pp. 15f.) Jaim. Br. no 140 C., 
Manu 2, 79, Bhasa, Car. 3, 5, cp Vas 4, 2; Mrcch. 3, 9, the moth 
etc in the flame (W , pp 16, 27) Mbh. 2, 17, 11, 6, 36, 29, 7, 22, 26, 
9, 3, 27, ^Shasa, Cons 4, 6; see also Pet Wtb s.v 4alabha^, Aurvagni 
(W., p. 27) cp Mbh. 7, 16, 5, Ram. 4, 15, 19, Mark. Pur. 21, ^.6, 
KaL S 3, 3; Bhav Uttarar 6, 8; cp. Dandm, D^kc. p 49, 1 21, the 
digit of the moon Bhasa, Car 1, 27, Vas. 3, 0, Consecr. 2, 11 
Prat 7, 12; Av. 5, 11, Kal Megh 87, Kum 4, 46, 6, 48, 7, 8, 
Har§a, Nag 2, 8, Dandm, Dskc p 49, 10, Sukas t orn p. 13, 35 +, 
for the bird tied to a string see Johnston, ad A^v. S. 11, 59, a 
garland being worn and thrown away (see also Diwehar, o c , p 89), 
cp. Mbh 3, 269, 20; 4, 14, 11; Ram 6, 99, 42; A^v. Be 8, 83, Kal 
Mai 3,0 -f, Sak 7, 24; a river that dashes or sweeps away the 
banks etc Bhasa, Av. 3, 17 +, A^v Be. 13, 6, Kal. Kum. 3, 6, 

4, 6; 7, 53, a woman like a gazelle Mbh. 4, 14, 10, 16, 21, Asv Be. 

5, 41; Bhasa, Car 1, 10, Mrcch 1, 17, for hissmg serpents etc. Mbh 
cp. 1, 52, 5, 4, 17, 9, 5, 184, 11; Ram. 2, 20, 8, 23, 2, 6, 92, 42, 
as a thief at night R.V. 1, 191, 5; Asv. Be 8, 38; shining, etc. like 
the sun RV. 8, 34, 17, Nala 2, 29; 5, 43; Asv. Be 6, 43, Kal. Kum. 
3, 30, Mark P 69, 4, the osprey Nala 11, 20 {kurarlm iva vaJatlm); 
Mbh. 1, 6, 12, 2, 70, 1; 11, 12, 10; 16, 18; Ram 4, 19, 28; Asv. Be 
8, 51; Kal R. 14, 68, Urv. 1, 2-f-; Bhag. Pur. 10, 90, 15, to cross 
to the other side with a ship RV. 1, 97, 7, AV. 4, 33, 7; TA. 6, 11, 2, 
TS 7, 5, 3, 2, Mbh. 4, 15, 21, 7, 1, 43; the moon, obscured or swal- 
lowed by Rahu, Nala 16, 14; 17, 6, Bhasa, Prat 6, 12; 7, 6, Kal. 
Mai 2, 13 + ; a gazelle frightened by a lion or a tiger Mbh. 7, 22, 11, 
Bhasa, Car. 1, 9, Abhi§. 2, 13; the Ichadyota- Mbh. 7, 15, 18, Bd. 
Pur. 1, 5, 7, 7, 4, the hadali (‘‘ein Bild der Hmfalligkeit”, Pet. Wtb ) 
Mbh. 11, 17, 1, Asv. Be. 8, 24; 14, 6, firm as a mountain etc. RV. 

I, 52, 2, Mbh. 7, 14, 36, 16, 7, 25, A^v. S. 3, 7, cp. Be. 8, 36; 10, 41, 

13, 67; Mark. Par. 16, 57; like an arrow smeared with poison AV. 
5, 18, 16, Ram. 2, 30, 23, Kal. K 4, 25; prmces like lions Nala 5, 3, 
Kal R. 6, 3; face resemblmg a lotus Asv. 4, 23; 6, 11; Be. 8, 71; 
Kal. K. 8, 23; the bird edtaka- Mbh. 12, 360, 6; Kal. MaL 2, 10 + ; 
Dandm, Dskc p 29, 10; the grass-stem of the cp. Pet. Wtb. 

V, 821; a well-watered tree Manu 9, 255; Kal. R. 1, 70; Ind. Spruche 

II, 980; the coast keeping the sea m check e.g. Mbh. 7, 16, 21 ; 25, 15. 
See also Buhleb, Sitzungsbenchte Wien, 122 (1890), XI, pp. 20; 
26; 29; 42, 60; 63; 64. 
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‘where the fancy of the author or pyoet^, who no more than the 
general people is disinterested whilst describing reality, and who, 
no more than the ordinary speaker, knows the reserTe which cnl^ 
tnred man, mtellectnal man, imposes upon himself m speaking, 
has had an important share m creating the simile, even (which is 
very often the case) when he makes use of sayings and expres- 
sions that are already well-known. Then by adding one or more 
words, by elaborating the saying, by casting hght on details, by 
using the simile in an unusual connection or by means of a happy 
variation, a paronomastic figure, a play on words, a different 
wording etc , he is able to put it m a new light, to ‘give it a rub’, 
to make it young or vivid again '‘Plus une image est poussee 
dans le detail, plus aussi elle est concrete, sensible, imaginative, 
et^nous ajoutons, plus elle repose sur une creation mdividuelle”^ 
Just hke the ordinary speaker, a poet or an author uses similes to 
make the description of his subject more responsive to his emo- 
tions and to the reactions which reahty rouses in his feehngs and 
which he intends to rouse in his hearers and readers. By means 
of the images he transforms reality with something of himself ^ 
The poet extends the innate abihty of man to see resemblances 
Reproducing reahty as he sees it, he projects his inner life into it 
Just hke the people a true poet abandons the plain statement and 
“schweift hmuber m die Bahn von Analogievorstellungen'’^, 
especially poets possessing a rich imagination think in images 
and utter themselves by means of them when they intend to say 
exactly what they feel “Seme (viz of the poet) Anschauung ist 
sofort bereit, es auf em Ahnhches oder Verwandtes in der Vor- 
stellung zuruckzufiihren, es fallt ihn . . etwas dabei ein In den 
poetischen Vergleichen begnugt sich der Dichter, die Eigenart 
der Erschemung des Vorgangs m em moghchst helles Licht zii 
setzen. Dieiebhafte Phantasie geht gleichsam mit ihm durch 
Very often the author uses his image consciously, nay, delibe- 
rately with specific rhetorical intention; he adopts the originally" 

^ Of course, it is not possible to say where *tlie poetical simile’ begins^ 

2 Ch Bally, Trait e de stylistique frangaise®, pp 198f. See e g. 
Vabiaka, Eavy. 4, 2, 2 

® See also W. Sohneideb, Ausdruckswerte der deutschen Sprache, 
1931, p 43. 

^ E. Elstbb, Pnnzipien der Literaturwissenscbaft, II (1911), p. 119. 

^ K. Bobinski, Deutsche Poetik, § 37 
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§ 67 COMMON LANGUAGE AND POETICAL FICTION 


natural device as a deliberate naeans of enhancing the effect of Ms 
work Many a time it sprouts forth more from fancy and imagina- 
tion^ than from feeling and sentiment^; often, however, its out- 
standing features are a greater depth, a greater extent and elabo- 
ration, a going into detaiP The manner in which an author 
builds on depends considerably on the bent of his nature and 
individual preference The one has an inchnation towards a broad 
dehneating of his subject, on which the thoughts of the hearer 
may linger — and, in fact, the simile lends itself quite well to 
reflection — the other towards an unexpected typifying or cha- 
racterizing, a third likes melody and harmony of sounds, another 
again a veiling of thoughts or exclusiveness or a far-fetched in- 
dividualism.^ A number of authors like to rouse ever and anon 
parallels in nature or history, others always think and write 
statically and contemplatingly ; others again readily elucidate 
or illustrate the tMngs said, or strive after ‘Steigerung’ or excess, 
after show and parade.^ 

§ 67. But very often we are not able to distinguish between 
common language and poetical fiction. Thus, at first sight, we 
might consider Asv S. 2, 54 divi dundubhayo nedur divyatdm 
marutdm "‘in the heavens drums thundered as if the storm 
gods were at play"' as a nice example of individual creation, but, 
to my mind, it is very likely that our poet has borrowed it from 
the mouth of the people®. The sight of a lamp in darkness, Mrcch 
1,10, which appears to be a product of 'poeticaF fiction, may be 
a popular image. And how about Asv S. 2, 52 sdcald pracacdlorvl 
tarangdbJiihateva nauh ^ ; has here only the adnominatio sprung 
from the poet's brain’ 6, 37, however, the elaboration is undoub- 
tedly a product of individual imagination : surrounded by women 
on the roof of the palace the very slender woman seemed like the 
crescent moon in an autumn cloud encircled by flashes of light- 


^ See e.g. the examples bij Vahana, Lc 

2 For Arabian and Persian poets see H. Bitteb, tJber die Bilder- 
spraehe Nizamis, Der Islam, Beiheft V (1927), p. 14. 

® See e.g. Bally, o.c., § 206. 

^ Cp. also Moooe:, in Zs. fur Asthetik und Kunstwissenschaft 7 (1912); 

Gboos, ibid. 9 (1914); Kainz, ibid. 18 (1924). 

^ „Wie es in emem Volksiied der Faroer heiBt: „Donner ist die rot© 
Trommel, die dureh alle Land© schlagt*’, Hdwtb. d. deutschen Aber- 
glaubens, II, p. 312 
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•ning the like 2, 65 he departed at nicht . like a swan from a lake 
whose lotuses have been destroyed (cp. Bhasa, Abhis 6, 24). Indivi- 
dual associations or elaborations also Asv Be. 5, 56; 6, 57, Kal' 
Megh. 19 (cp Knm 8, 69), 57, Rtus 2, 7, 3, 4, Mrcch 5-, 17 44 
(with repetition of the same word), 5, 4 dhdrd . patati | 
chtnnd tvdmbara paiasya dasdh paianti Bhav , Utt 1, 18 we find 
an idea which might have been expressed in a simple way, with 
nnnsnal wording and a well-considered order of words samayah 
yatramdm / sarmnandayat ... j tavamuriimdn %va mahotsavah karah 

It IS a matter of course that the long and elaborated simile m 
which the comparison has been sustained in detail^ is in the mam 
a product of individual fancy , so much the more the similes con- 
sisting of a series of ambiguous words. I quote only qj^ beautiful 
instance* Kal Kum. 3, 25 kuberaguptdm dtsam usnarasmau 
gantum pravrtte samayam vilangkya | dig daksind gandhavaham 
mukhena vyallkamsvdsam ivotsasarja, Ragh 11, 20. Modelled on 
§14 and elaborated e g. Bhar Kir 3, 43 kurvan praydmaksayam 
dyatlndm arkatvisdm ahna ivdvasesah See also id. 8, 10, 9, 17, 
10, 34 

On the other hand it is not possible to draw the line with res- 
pect to chronology and the various provinces of hterature In the 
Mbh , for instance, 'poetical’ similes are met with^* 7, 3, 1 Bhima 
lying on his couch made of arrows is mahdvdtasamuhena samu’ 
dram iva sositam, see also 3 sqq., 2, 6 (long metre), 8, 27 (Lm.), 
18, 16. 

It goes without saying that in India too there have been similes 
which were originally created by poets and other authors and 
then adopted by the people 

§ 68. Further should be noticed that aesthetical impressions 
are not constant quantities. The well-knowni Indian comparison, 
with the full-moon, for instance, has for a modern European 
reader sometimes a comical effect ; in medieval German literature, 
however, this was not the case^ The norm of florid language 
varies from people to people. Natural speech, consequently also 
similes employed in a natural way, may contain outstanding 
aesthetical elements ''Tn the recorded texts of pnimtive tradi- 

1 Compare also A, Hillebbandt, Kalidasa, 1921, p. 119. 

^ See also Oldenberg, Mahabharata, p. 166. 

3 O. Wbise, Asthetik der deutschen Spracbe (1903), p. i24f. 
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§ 68 \RTIFICT\L SIMILES, USED AS ORNAMENTS 


tidn and song there are m^y passages of unique vigor and 
beauty The structure of the language often forces an assemblage 
of concepts that impresses us as a stylistic discovery’’^ Now, this 
aesthetical value may be borne in upon the mind of man, and 
individuals may cultivate it consciously and deliberately^ 
Then they practise ‘linguistic art’. This art is rooted in ordinary 
speech 

Although I made on the foregoing pages many a remark about 
similes which, in my opimon, appear to be used m an ‘artificial 
way’, I wish to state here once more that we must distinguish 
between similes used in natural speech and by real poets, with 
whom they are utterances of internal experience^, and the arti- 
ficial simik^ which are made in or out of season as ‘ornaments’. 
When a simile wears out and is no longer alive for the poet jor 
author, when it is no longer the only true expression, springing 
from an inner urge^, it develops into a traditional ornament. And 
when a poet ‘gives it a rub’ and elaborates it without being com- 
pelled by internal emotions, but only because he considers it 
proper, or because it is the fashion, or because the rules of a 
manual give him directions for adorning his work in this manner, 
or because 6f other external reasons^, — then the simile becomes 
an ornament as well , then it becomes a thing to be imposed on the 
language from a model, by preference from a classic one Many 
a time this involves a conscious selection from the general store 
of expressions and possibilities of expressions of the language 
and an intentional contrasting with ‘popular’, ‘common’, ‘vulgar’ 
idiom, with ordinary speech®, “such poetry is the work of poets 
clever in describing things in a manner passing the comprehension 
of ordinary men’”^. 

We know that, also with regard to similes, Indian poetical art 


^ E. Safir, Language, p. 244 

2 Cp. e.g. J. Wabnuck, Studien uber die Literatur der Toba-Batak, 
Mitteilungen des Seminars fur oriental. Sprachen a. d. Umversitat 
Berlin, 1899, p. 115 

® Cp e.g Anandavardhana, Dhvanyal. 2, 17; 18 (ZDMG. 56, pp 609f.) 

^ See eg Th Fluss, Das Gieichms m erzahlender Diehtung, Festschrift 
zur 49. Versammlung deutscher Philologen und Schuimanner, 
Basel 1907, pp. 42ff. 

® Cp. e.g. Mammata, Kp. 8, 66. 

® Cp. e.g. Dandin, Kavyad. 2, 61 ff.; Vamana, Kavy. 4, 2, 2. 

’ Mambsata, 1, 2. 
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passed through a development, that®e g the author of the P^adra- 
daman-mscnption did not avail himself of opportunities for 
making similes, which later poets without doubt would have 
utilized^, that authors living in former times often took* "poetic 
licenses’, which younger generations would be consider as 
‘faults’^ But the possibility of such a development exists from 
the moment when by reflection on hnguistic phenomena people 
are forming an idea of ‘correct speech'. 


^ G Buhler, oc‘, p, 51. 

2 See Diwekab, o.c , p. 86, § 3. 



